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BOARD CHAIRMAN WILLIAM B. GIVEN, JR. of American 


Brake Shoe Company whose management philosophy 
stresses “freedom to manage” at every level in his or- 
ganization. (See pages 7, 32. Fabian Bachrach photo) 





Always 





Pesonssnwe of this pledge has 
been the primary objective of THE Briccs 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY for more than 
forty years. The success of this effort is clearly 
attested by the inbuilt fineness of all Briggs 
products, automobile bodies as well as plumb- 
ing fixtures. And equally important is the 
skill and know-how with which industry’s 
most advanced mass production techniques 


are being applied to this basic Briggs quality. 
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Detroit, Michigan 
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NEW "SAFETY-FLOW RIDE"—stability and safety never possible before! Even when you 
unexpectedly encounter violent bumps, dips, waves, or holes in the road, you enjoy a smooth 
and steady motion. You have complete control of the car at all times. “Safety-Flow Ride” 
comes from new Oriflow shock absorbers working with other engineering features. 








NEW ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS, 
unlike vacuum wipers, clean at a fast, 
constant speed, even when the engine is 
under a heavy load. They’re standard 
equipment and with them you’re not re- 
quired to buy a vacuum booster. You en- 
joy better vision all around, with narrower 
front corner posts and a rear window 
which is 15% larger than last year. 


NEW BUMPERS, GRILLE, HOOD. The 
low-sweeping new hood permits a bet- 
ter view of the road close to the car. 
Individual grille units are replaceable, 
so you don’t need a whole new grille 
if only one part is damaged. Also, all 
four fenders are bolted on; they cost 
less to repair or replace than fenders 
which are parts of the body. 


AND MORE GOOD NEWS—AT YOUR PLYMOUTH DEALER'S 


NEW ENGINE FEATURES. A new radiator 
pressure cap increases cooling capacity 
when you need it most and also helps 
prevent loss of water or anti-freeze. A 
new by-pass cooling system, standard on 
all models, gives fast warm-up and yet 
circulates the coolant so that the engine 
is fully protected under all starting and 
driving conditions. 





This doesn’t even begin to tell you the Plymouth Value Story. Your Plymouth 
dealer wants to tell you more, and he’d like to demonstrate the sensational 
new “Safety-Flow Ride.” So why not stop in, or phone him, today or tomorrow? 


BUILDS GREAT CARS 





PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Equipment and trim are subject to availability of materials. Detroit 31, Michigan 











Defense Production Act 


ONTINUANCE of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act after June 30 is still 
the biggest issue in Washington outside 
of our foreign relations and the actual 
conduct of the Korean war. There is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction with wage 
and price controls among people gen- 
erally. Certain organized groups also 
have done a good job from their point 
of view in resisting controls. This is 
especially true of representatives of the 
cattle and cotton industries. Mr. Tru- 
man himself took to the airways in an 
attempt to fan the flame of a backfire. 
Recently it seemed that the increased 
power demanded by the administration 
would be denied, and that there would 
be merely an extension of the present 
law which expires June 30 for a period 
of three or four months. Events change 
overnight however in Washington, and 
it now appears that both sides to this 
controversy desire to write a law which 
will be effective for a full year. 
Part of this desire stems from the 
fact that both houses of the congress 
are thinking in terms of an adjourn- 
ment from about August 15 to Octo- 
ber 1. The usual urge for Congress- 
men to escape both the temperature 
and tensions of Washington is becom- 
ing evident. 


Committee Hearings 


HE Lucas Subcommittee of the House 
Labor Committee apparently has 
heard its last witness in the person of 
Mr. Goldberg, counsel for the CIO. 
This committee has been building up 
a case against giving broad disputes 
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power to the Wage Stabilization Board 
and in favor of restricting the jurisdic- 
tion of that board to actual wage dis- 
putes. It is also preparing to submit 
drafts of amendments which would 
require representation on WSB of in- 
dependent unions not affiliated with the 
CIO or AFL and employers not affili- 
ated with the NAM or the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Likewise a proposed 
amendment appears in the offing which 
would make strikes to compel violation 
of wage stabilization policies unlawful 
and subject to injunction. 

The Senate Subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Humphrey, however, has taken a 
very different point of view and un- 
doubtedly is prepared to report in 
favor of the broad overall power which 
the Board presently claims. 

Actually, wage and price control 
measures come under the Banking and 
Currency Committee’s jurisdiction in 
both houses, and at the minute both of 
these committees appear to want to 
pass a measure which will free them 
from further consideration of this con- 
troversial question when Congress may 
reconvene in the fall. 


So far as a counting of noses is pos- 
sible at this time, it appears that there 
is a good chance in the House to 
pass a measure restricting the Board’s 
power. In the Senate, the reverse ap- 
pears to be true. The final outcome is 
completely uncertain at this time. 


Salaried Employees 


URING World War II control over 

salaries and salary increases was 
lodged in the Treasury Department and 
not in the War Labor Board. Industry 
would like the same arrangement at 
this time. Union-labor leaders oppose 
this plan. 


A compromise has been drafted 
whereby control of pay for salaried 
employees would come before a sepa- 
rate panel of Board members made up 
of “public members” only. This panel 
would consider pay increases for all 
salaried employees, including foremen. 
In the last analysis, of course, policy 
would be dependent upon the person- 
nel making up the so-called “public 
member panel’. 


The Jensen Plan 


HE swollen federal payroll is a 
major problem today. Just prior to 
the outbreak of the war in Korea, 





there were less than two million civil- 
ian federal workers. If the present 
rate of hiring is continued through the 
close of the next fiscal year, it appears 
that there will be at least three million 
persons on Uncle Sam’s payroll, at a 
cost, including salary, per diem, over- 
time and office rental, in excess of ten 
billion dollars. 

Rep. Ben Jensen of Iowa has offered 
what appears to be a simple and rela- 
tively painless plan for reducing this 
swarm of officeholders. He has offered 
amendments in the House to current 
appropriation bills to allow federal 
agencies to fill only 1 of every 4 vacan- 
cies that occur between July 1, 1951 
and June 30, 1952. Certain highly es- 
sential activities would be exempted 
from this requirement, and no agency 
would be reduced below 80 per cent of 
its July 1 strength. His sources of in- 
formation estimate that payroll turn- 
over will average 36 per cent during 
the next fiscal year. 

This plan would require the firing 
of no one. Admittedly in many agen- 
cies, increased efficiency would result 
if the number of present personnel 
engaged were lowered. The House has 
accepted this amendment recently on 
four bills appropriating money to run 
various departments during the next 
year. 

The Senate has made a different ap- 
proach. Sen. Ferguson of Michigan has 
sponsored an amendment to cut 10 per 
cent from all personnel funds recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is a substantial cut on the Senate 
side which in recent years has proved 
to be more generous with bureaucrats 
than the House. 

Whichever method may be finally 
agreed upon by both houses of the 
Congress, some such action certainly 
deserves the support of all segments of 
our population. Similar efforts have 
been made in past years without suc- 
cess. In these times of shortage in 
manpower in many areas and a terrific 
need for economy in government ad- 
mitted by all, nondefense spending in 
many areas and defense spending in 
some simply must be curtailed. 

se 
Husband: “Are you ready yet, dear?” 
Wife: “I wish you'd stop yelling at me. I 


told you an hour ago I'd be ready in a few 
minutes.” 





FEDERAL SPENDING 


Unless constitutional limitations 
upon the spending powers of Con- 
gress are effectively and speedily 
established, all other constitutional 
limitations will soon be swept aside 
in our constantly accelerated drive 
toward centralized socialism. Money 
is power and, when the materi- 
alistic concept controls, unlimited 
money is unlimited power. 


—From “The Key To Peace” 
by Clarence Manion 
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From 
AVAGEMENT CLUB 
ELECTIONS 





Officers of the Foremen's Association of Commonwealth Plastics Corp.., 
Leominster, Mass., at time of receiving Standard of Excellence Award 
for their club from Director Bernard J. Macker. From left (back): 
(T.); Robert Peck (S.); Antonio di Geronimo 
(V.P.); (Front) Mr. Macker; John Vita (P.). 


William Anderson 





Putnam County (Ohio) Foremen's Club officers (from left): H. E. 
Neuenschwander (T.); J. A. Gilmore (S.); C. G. 
J. F. Connelly (Asst. S.); L. E. lee (V.P.). 


New officers installation at Ryerson Management Club, Chicago. 
From left: W. Von Driska (V.P.); D. Mulvihill (P.); V. J. Linn, NAF 
area manager; L. Christiansen (S.); J. McCormick (T.). 


McDonald (P.); 





INSTALLED WITH KISSES from their wives are these new officers of 
PAA Management Club, Miami. Getting the “business” from their 
wives are (from left) R. Thibert (P.); A. Droz (T.); J. M. Stearns 
(S.); E. M. Fessenden (V.P.). (PAA Photo) 


New officers of Foremen's Club of Columbus (from left—seated): L. 
McDaniels, Columbus Bolt & Forging (V.P.—programs); R. O. Knight, 
Columbus Public Schools (P.); (standing): C. L. Paul, Onio Fuel Gas 
(S.-T.); E. A. Hiser, Kroger Co. (V.P.—membership). 
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EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


By William B. Given, Jr., Chairman of the Board, American Brake Shoe Company 


Y discussion will be in terms of 

Brake Shoe’s management set up 
and experiences. We have, reporting 
to our president, ten businesses, em- 
ploying just under 10,000 people, oper- 
ating fifty-five plants, each business 
with a complete management set-up: 
president, sales and operating vice- 
presidents and the rest, as complete as 
separate companies of their size would 
have. In addition, reporting to me as 
chairman, are seven headquarters de- 
partments: financial, secretarial, ac- 
counting, general purchasing, labor re- 
lations, safety and hygiene, advertising, 
research, each of which has a head 
with one or more assistants. To me all 
are executives. 

There are about one hundred execu- 
tives on our payroll. Each of these po- 
sitions is important, and in each we 
need men of ability. For every place 
we try to have one or two potential 
successors on hand. What I have to 
present will come out of the thinking 
and the planning we apply to these 
positions—the atmosphere we are try- 
ing to create. If we are to succeed in 
the development and stimulation of 
executives, the whole range must be 
covered. Any plan must have all the 
ranks in mind and also actually reach 
into junior ranks. Many firms have 
found it difficult, in the period after 
the training course, to hold apprentice 
graduates. The stimulation of their 
ranks is an essential objective. 

The best basis for my assignment— 
non-financial incentives—is a recitation 
of what we have for years been evolv- 
ing and trying to practice in our com- 
pany. 

I became president July 1, 1929. It 
was obvious that my most important, 
and probably most critical, responsi- 
bility was the development of manage- 
ment people. We needed more capable 
men in all ranks. On the compensation 
side, a good job had been done—in 
fact, very good. The problem was, 
what had been missing—why the acute 
shortage of competent people. Some 
subsidiaries were well manned in exec- 
utives places, some amazingly weak. 
We were a small company, $25,500,009 
net worth, then running eight different 
businesses which operated 54 small 
plants. The impact of the 1929-33 de- 
pression interfered with concentration 
on this first responsibility. Even worse, 
as the depression ran on, more weak 
spots developed. 


Executive Shortcomings 
In that early period, I tried to an- 
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An insight into the role of 
non-financial incentives in 
the development of indus- 


trial executives. 


alyze why my many different bosses 
had such a variety of effects on me. 
My pay rates seemed high, even to me. 
What were the other elements which 
stimulated my efforts? I felt the an- 
swer to that question would apply to 
company executives generaly. 

We finally settled into constructive 
thinking. Analyzing the past, it 
seemed obvious the main handicaps 
were: 

Too many executives who did not 
rate the confidence of men under them. 


Too little delegation of authority. 

Too little indication of human inter- 
est in individuals. 

Too seldom any idea of how you 
stood with the bosses. 

Too many men feeling they were 
grooved into a small area. 

Too few team players. * 

Too much personal criticism — too 
seldom warranted praise. 

These are all human needs. As a re- 
sult, there were too few good men hav- 
ing the objective of spending their 
work life in Brake Shoe. 

Having then had eight years as a 
vice president, the bad spots were as 
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* Freedom to think and plan 
boldly 


* Freedom to venture along new 
and untried paths 


* Freedom to fight back if their 
ideas or plans are attacked by 
superiors 


* Freedom to take calculated 
risks 











much my fault as any other person’s. 

The stimulus of non-financial incen- 
tives has an important impact on all 
ranks of executives—but it is our ex- 
perience that the acceptance of their 
importance is more emotional among 
the lower group of executives, and 
those headed for such places, than 
among the seniors. As one advances 
in the ranks, he has a more important 
influence on the climate created by the 
incentives—thus takes a broader and 
more objective view of them, rather 
than the more impulsive yet none-the- 
less realistic reaction of the less experi- 
enced. 

Except in cases of serious immediate 
family cash needs, chances of advance- 
ment and happiness in the job mean 
more than a salary differential, unless 
the difference knocks his eye out, or 
maybe more influential, bowls over his 
wife. Many women, to a greater degree 
than men, think of their husband’s suc- 
cess:in terms of the check size. This 
does not mean money mindedness nec- 
essarily. To them, the envelope is the 
concrete proof of their husbands’ suc- 
cess, as compared with that of others. 
On the other hand, how her husband’s 
boss feels about him has important im- 
pact too. Most women want to form 
their own judgment as to the boss. 
Yes, and as to his wife. This makes 
small family dinners important—makes 
important the families knowing each 
other. 

Everyone knows what kind of a man 
he wants for his own boss. Obviously, 
that kind, in all places of importance, 
must be our objective. This meant im- 
portant replacements. In my opinion, 
the removal from executive places of 
each and every one not the kind of 
man you would enjoy working under, 
is essential. None of us has ever done 
a complete job here. Stimulant num- 
ber one is the right kind of human be- 
ings in all executive positions. Yes, 
and as you move the offenders aside 
or out, the other’s stimulation is imme- 
diately apparent. If you don’t move 
them, it can’t be offset by inflated sal- 
aries or glorious stock plans for the 
others. Actually, stockholders can’t af- 
ford in senior places men who will 
stand for such people. 

One of the most important factors in 
bringing out the man’s best comes in a 
realization by the individual that if he 
does a good job it will be recognized. 
It is our policy to give our own people 
the benefit of advancement as openings 
occur. We believe that unless we have 
no one who could possibly qualify, it is 


(Turn to Page 21) 









By R. F. Monsalvatge, Jr. 
NAF Area Manager 


OU are an artist,” says the Worcester 

Pressed Steel Company to each of 
its employees, and then proceeds to 
prove it with definite evidence. This 
point of artistry in fine craftsmanship 
is further made to the people of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, where this Com- 
pany has been in operation the past 68 
years. 

The results of the highly skilled 
work of industrial artists can be seen 
throughout the plant and in an adjoin- 
ing unique building of steel and glass. 
One may look at the million dollar 
collection of both ancient and modern 
metal fabrication, or take a walk un- 
escorted, if he prefers, through the shop 
itself—over balconies especially con- 
structed for the purpose. 

Art in united management is demon- 
strated, too, in the activity of the Wor- 
cester Pressed Steel Management Club, 
an affiliate of the NAF since 1946. In 
the words of John Woodman Higgins, 
chairman of the board, “Our manage- 
ment club has been very beneficial to 
the company.” 

Countless products of cold rolled 
strip steel and stampings are fabricated 
here, such as precision-made parts for 
automobiles, bicycles, typewriters, cal- 
culating machines, bearings, radios, and 
all types of aircraft. When the visitor 
walks into the front door, his curiosity 
to see more is whetted by the sight of 
medieval armor in the reception room. 
He is invited to take a stroll through 
the museum, the John Woodman Hig- 
gins Armory, and chances are he'll 
accept. 


Art In Steel Fabricating 


In this museum is an astonishing 
collection of functionai works of art, 
beginning with stone axeheads and 
spearheads dating back to 3000 B. C., 
before metal came into use. There are 
ancient Greek and Roman helmets, 
safety pins, and surgical instruments 
of the Bronze Age. These are followed 
by various types of armor for men, 
and even for horses, produced during 
the Iron Age. 

But the collection of the Steel Age 
and following is perhaps the most 
amazing of all. With so much to see, 
I was fortunate to have A. J. Gagne, 
the museum’s curator, to show me 
around. There were suits of armor 


8 


The building housing 
the museum is itself 
an artistic triumph 
of steel and giass, 
the fulfillment of a 
dream to demon- 
strate functional art 
at its best. 


from the 15th to the 20th centuries— 
yes, the 20th! Here I learned that 1000 
suits of armor had been fabricated for 
the U. S. Army in 1918 as an experi- 
ment, to be worn by men on sentry 
duty. G. I. helmets were made here 
at the plant at that time. 

In one wing are ancient helmets, 
complete with ears, mustaches and 
and goatees, and appropriate ferocious 
expressions constructed by the steel- 
masters of an age long gone. There 
is armor even for children of eight and 
12 years of’age, and for the prize hunt- 
ing dogs of Emperor Charles V to pro- 
tect them during hunts for savage wild 
boars. I saw the earliest of the booby 
traps, in the form of four-pronged 





calatrops which were scattered in the 
path of pursuing horses to make them 
go lame. The forerunner of our present- 
day corrugated sheet roofing can be 
observed in the plates of the Maxi- 
millian I armor of the 15th century 
that were fluted to give them greater 
strength. Early Byzantine armor used 
the same principle as the flak suits 
used in World War II. And I learned 
also that the origin of the military 
salute was a warrior’s “lifting the visor 
of his helmet in order to see better.” 

Innumerable small rings interlinked 
provided the basis for the coats of chain 
mail which were used at a time when 
it afforded ample body protection. 
As weapons increased in destructive 


"The Forge of Vulcan", by 17th century Flemish painter, Jan Brueghel, is one of the first master- 
pieces greeting the visitor as he enters the museum. 
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John Woodman Higgins, Chairman of the 
Board of Worcester Pressed Steel Company, 
fondly demonstrates the resiliency of a 
Toledo sword. He founded the Armory. 





power, armor had to be strengthened 
and solid armor plate came into use. 
However, later weapons, such as 
powerful crossbows, were able to pierce 
not only the mail, but the plates as 
well. It was during the time of Napo- 
leon that armor was discovered to 
be no longer invulnerable. Only the 
wealthiest could afford complete body 
armor, for it had to be painstakingly 
custom-made at a cost of as much as 
$40,000 in today’s money. 

Nearly half of the museum is given 
over to an elaborate display of modern 
steel products produced in this and 
other plants. The onlooker may there- 
fore compare the masterpieces of today 
with those of centuries ago. It-is here 


Modern wing shows today's works of art. Note 20th century armor 
in right foreground, one of 1000 experimental suits ordered by U. S. 
Army for World War I. 
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that he sees stamped, cold rolled, and 
deep drawn steel parts for radios, air- 
planes, and countless other devices. 


The Forge Of Vulcan 


The wings housing the museum are 
elegant, framed in colorful old baronial 
flags from medieval castles. The locks, 
keys, and hinges of the doors are hand- 
made of wrought iron. Setting the tone 
of the entire collection is a painting, 
“The Forge of Vulcan”, by Jan Brueg- 
hel, a Flemish artist of around 1600, 
showing the Greek god, Vulcan, fabri- 
cating works of useful art. The picture 
tells a complete story of the armorer’s 
work by means of hundreds of shop 
tools and equipment painted with no 
error of application whatever. Vulcan’s 
helpers are mining ore, smelting, cast- 
ing, refining and forging it. Near the 
Greek god of smiths are Venus and 
Cupid, symbolizing beauty and love, 
for “most of our arts and sciences were 
invented for love’s sake,” and func- 
tional beauty must be the goal of all 
artisans. 

The steel building was erected in 
1929, with its hundreds of panes of 
window glass, despite the misgivings 
of the Worcester townspeople who 
feared they would prove too great a 
temptation to mischievous kids with 
slingshots. The fact that only two of 
the panes have been broken is proof 
of the wisdom of the planners who, 
from the start, invited children in 
droves to come in, drink soda pop, and 
have a look around. Since they know 
they are welcome and are never chased 
away, they have come to admire and 
respect the property. I observed this 
fine philosophy in action when young 
Erik Gulliksen, nine years old, saw the 
museum, guided with the utmost kind- 
ness, patience, and understanding by 
Gagne. I learned later that as many 


as 65 sixth graders at one time have 
seen the collection. Visitors of all ages 
troupe in constantly, averaging 20 
groups a month. “You will notice we 
have no ‘Do Not Touch’ signs here, for 
anybody is welcome to handle anything 
to his heart’s content. Smoking is per- 
mitted, too. We want people to feel at 
home,” Gagne told me. 

The collection itself is a non-profit 
project, independent of the Company. 
It exists to prove first to steel fabri- 
cators that theirs is a genuine art, and 
next to provide enjoyment and infor- 
mation to visitors from near and far. 
That is the reason for the special bal- 
conies in the shops so that visitors and 
families of the employees may see the 
plant as well as the museum. It could 
very likely happen that a worker’s son 
might come into the shop during work- 
ing hours, spot his father at a machine 
and holler, “Hey, Dad, what are you 
making—an automobile wheel?” and 
have a brief chat right there. 

The guiding hand behind this great 
project is Board Chairman Higgins 
himself, a kindly gentleman with spark- 
ling blue eyes, handsome white hair, 
who can out-walk anybody around the 


_shop with no sign of fatigue. 


“I encourage all plants to open their 
doors to their communities. I believe 
in national as well as community co- 
operation and good will. For example, 
some items of the collection are always 
“on tour”, loaned to other museums 
around the country. Here we foster 
superior skill as well as tonnage, and 
I’d like for all to know that. 

“We want to aid in providing voca- 
tional guidance, too, so that students 
coming through the Armory and plant 
can get a good idea of what the steel 
profession has to offer them. Of course, 
they should also investigate all sorts of 

(Turn to Page 21) 


In center aisle of medieval wing can be seen armor for prize hunt- 
ing dog, and complete suits for 8 and 12 year old boy, among 
countless other ghostly warriors. 








CASE STUDIES... % Wlatercats Handling 


MANAGE presents a materials handling problem and its solution 
involving application of sheet feeding tables. 


PROBLEM: A manufacturer of elec- 
trical office equipment rolls steel 
sheets to an exact gauge to insure 
accurate stampings. After proces- 
sing in the rolling mill, the sheets 
must be handled carefully to avoid 
waste through bending or twisting. 
Supplying a battery of presses with 
steel stock of assorted sizes for 
production runs of varying lengths 
creates a problem of material hand- 
ling from the standpoint of con- 
gested runways and worker safety. 


Old Method 


N a typical instance, Press No. 9 was 

set up to stamp out keyboard dust 
plates for typewriters. Sheets of the 
right gauge for this run were trans- 
ferred by hoist from the storage racks 
to a four-wheeled hand truck, then 
pushed to the press department. Here 
the sheets were re-piled, a few at a 
time by hand, on a stationary table 
which stood beside No. 9 and the run 
started. Each time the pile of sheets on 
the stationary table was exhausted the 
above performance was repeated. 

If during the run the die broke, it 
was pulled out for repair and No. 9 
was quickly set up for a different run, 
but the press stood idle while the men 
cleared the table and brought sheets 
of another gauge for the new run. 
First, the unused sheets were piled, by 
hand, a few at a time, on a shelf under 
the table. Next, the fresh supply was 
received from storage via hand truck 
and transferred, again by hand, to the 
stationary feeding table. Finally No. 9 
would go back into production. 

The preceding instance could be 
multiplied by the number of presses 
operated by the company to demon- 
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strate the great amount of time con- 
sumed by the manual piling and 
re-piling of sheets. The rolling mill 
was served in the same way. 

Haste and carelessness added dam- 
aged sheets and worker injuries to the 
cost of this method of material hand- 
ling. The department was congested 
with immovable tables and the tangle 
of trucks shuttling in and out. Workers 
were apt to be hit or, in dodging a 
truck, might stumble over a pile of 
sheets. They could not give full atten- 
tion to their work. 

When the space beneath the tables 
was filled with leftovers, the sheets 
had to be removed by hand, sorted, 
and returned to storage. Confusion 
and disorder was common in the press 
department. 


Engineered Solution 


LYON-Raymond standard 2000 lb. 
capacity single pedestal Strip or Sheet 
Feeding Tables. Platform 12” wide x 
48” long, with two 24” end extensions 
increasing platform area to 12” x 96”. 
A floor lock affixes the table to any 
desired spot. 

Table easily hand propelled but is 
equipped with towing eye for power 
transport. 

A foot pump attached to table with 
5 ft. of flexible hose permits operator 
to control platform elevation from his 
station at the press. Pump hangs on a 
hook under platform when table is 
moved. 

Tilt top tables have adjustable back- 
stops and will tilt to a maximum of 30 
degrees. 


New Method 


The emphasis is now transferred 





from sheet handling to sheet feeding. 
A sheet feeding table of the correct 
size and type (tilt type for inclinable 
presses) serves each press. Where 
practical, two tables serve each press— 
one feeding new stock and the other 
receiving waste stock. Loaded in stor- 
age mechanically, the tables are rolled 
to the press manually or by towing 
with industrial truck. The pressman 
operates the foot pump to keep the 
load positioned at proper feeding 
height and eases the sheets evenly into 
the press. 

A second table often stands by, 
loaded and ready to spot at the press 
when the first one is emptied. Thus 
the operator can change tables and 
continue his run without delay. Mean- 
while, without disturbing press oper- 
ations, the empty table is rolled to 
storage for a fresh load of sheets and 
returned. 

Should the die break down during 
operations or a change be specified in 
material, the partially empty table can 
be withdrawn immediately, taking 
with it the unused stock while the die 
is being changed. Another table with 
a new size stock is immediately 
brought into position and operations 
are continued without delay caused by 
rehandling the material. The partially 
empty table which has been withdrawn 
is returned to storage. Thus the press 
room floor is kept uncluttered and re- 
sorting of remnant batches is elim- 
inated. 

The rolling mill is fed from a sheet 
feeding table which positions the 
sheets for sliding into the rolls. The 
receiving operator guides the rolled 
sheets onto another sheet feeding table 
which he lowers by means of the foot 

(Turn to Page 20) 


Emphasis is now trans- 
ferred from sheet 
"handling" to sheet 
“feeding.” 
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Members of the Robertshaw speech group 


Spang-Chalfant speech class 


Speech Training For Better Communication 


Two management groups in Western Pennsylvania organize “better speech’ classes as an aid to 


i the fall of last year, members of the 

Spang-Chalfant Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation (National Supply Co.) at Etna, 
Pennsylvania, followed the example of 
the Blaw-Knox Foreman’s Club and 
formed a “Better Speech” group. In 
reporting this activity to MANAGE, F. 
Krautmacher said that the fourteen 
participating members were fortunate 
to have, as their instructors and 
leaders, Messrs. Bill White and Jack 
Smith who so successfully conducted 
the classes at Blaw-Knox Company. 
Their selfless sacrifice of time and in- 
spiring enthusiasm soon welded the 
beginners’ group into a harmonious 
and eager-to-learn team. 

The “Better Speech” group, he said, 
was born out of the realization that, 
among the many abilities a foreman 
must possess for efficient and result- 
getting leadership, effective speaking 
has been the most neglected one. A 
group of men under a foreman’s super- 
vision look to him for leadership, guid- 
ance and instruction. It is obvious that 
the degree of success he will attain as 
a leader will largely depend upon his 
capacity to impart knowledge. His 
most important tool to convey his 
knowledge becomes the ability to think 
clearly and express himself accurately. 
In meetings and conferences, men 
thinking and speaking “on their feet,” 
are better fitted to assert leadership 
and impress themselves on others. 

Mr. Krautmacher believes that the 
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better leadership. 


benefits derived from a course in pub- 
lic speaking among a group of foremen 
are numerous. “It creates confidence, 
courage and initiative in the individual 
and is a builder of good-fellowship and 
teamwork consciousness to the entire 
group. The ability to state facts in a 
more interesting way with a better 
sense of the dramatic and picturesque, 
is to work onward and upward to 
greater responsibilities and greater re- 
wards.” 
* * ok 


Blaw-Knox's Foremen Bill White (left) and Jack 
Smith helped coach the Spang-Chalfant men 





ANOTHER public speaking class—at 

the Robertshaw Thermostat Divi- 
sion, Youngwood, Pennsylvania, held 
their final class exercises at “Wise 
Acres”. Part of the exercises was the 
requirement of a five-minute speech to 
be made by each classman. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the 
class members and guests which in- 
cluded G. P. Grace, vice president, V. 
Weber, assistant vice president, A. E. 
Arnold, industrial relations director, 
and John Morris, superintendent of 
plant No. 1, voted for the three out- 
standing speakers of the evening. Ray 
Good, Samuel Steiner, and Earl Davis 
were the prize winners. Frank Sim- 
mons received honorable mention. 

William Tacey of the University of 
Pittsburgh was the class instructor 
throughout the fifteen-week course. A 
diploma was presented to each grad- 
uating member by Mr. Tacey. Guests 
complimented Mr. Tacey, S. Rummel, 
company training director, and the 
members of the class for their fine ac- 
complishment. 


Charles Fox, one of the class mem- 
bers, acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced each of the following members 
with comments on their chosen sub- 
ject: Alex Wilson, “Let George Do It”; 
Ray Good, “Future Quality Require- 
ments in Industry”; Frank Simmons, 
“Time Slipping Through Your Hands”; 


(Turn to Page 20) 
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HOW MUCH ARE WE PRODUCING? 


By Frank A. Brady, Jr.** 


HEN a nation of people is fighting inflation, it is But the reverse seems to have happened: this revision 
destroyed the coordination of the two lines, be- 


very important that they know how much is being 
ginning in 1940. 


produced because a larger stock of goods for sale is 
the key to winning the battle against high prices. Note that the physical count index does increase—a 

For more than 30 years the accepted yardstick for result of increased war activity—and maintains this 

hysical ducti h been the in increase during the emergency period, but does not | 

ae ee se = i approach the heights reached by the Federal Re- | 

dustrial production index published by the Federal sete Waki tndinee 


Reserve Board. ; . | 
When questioned, the Board states that because of 


The accompanying graph shows this index compared to “limitations of data it was necessary to adopt a | 
an index of 34 basic items* measured in actual series based on man hours worked and then adjust | 
tonnage. this series for changes in output per man hour.” 


This is too complicated to discuss at this time, but 
movement of the lines raises this question: What 
actually happened to physical output? 


Inasmuch as these items are the raw materials of pro- 
duction, it would seem that the two lines should be 
pretty close together. 

According to the Government’s line, industrial pro- 
duction more than doubled between 1939 and 1943, 
while the physical count index showed only a 30% 


And, as you can see, for 20 years, from 1920 to 1940, 


they were. 


In this parallel movement through the 20 year period, rise. | 
the trend of the lines is a good reflection of the Even a layman can assume that it is impossible to pro- | 
economic conditions that prevailed during the era. duce twice as much unless you have twice as much _ | 


: : raw material. 
When the Government’s index was revised in 1940, the 


following statement appeared in the Federal Re- Therefore, it seems fair to say that the industrial pro- 
serve Bulletin of August, 1940: “The purpose of duction index of the Federal Reserve Board is no 
longer the dependable yardstick that we need to 


this revision was to provide a broader and more 
measure our progress against inflation. 


accurate measure of current changes in the physical 
volume of industrial output.” And we do need one. . 








* Wheat, oats, corn, rye, rice, barley, buckwheat, sorghuns, meat, milk, eggs, butter, potatoes, cheese, sugar, peanuts, vege- | 
table oils, vegetables, poultry, fish, fruits, cotton, wool, tobacco, coal, petroleum, iron, lead, zinc, sulphur, copper, aluminum 


lumber, sand, clay, and gravel. | 
**Research Director of the American Economic Foundation ...— No. 23 in MANAGE Series of Economic Treatises. 
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“WAKE UP, AMERICA? 


ORE than two hundred and fifty years ago 

when he was founding the Colony of Penn- 
sylvania in the American wilderness, William 
Penn said, “Those men who are not governed by 
God must be ruled by Tyrants”. 

What Penn said was true in his time, our time 
and for all time. Society cannot tolerate disorder. 
Men will either put and keep order into their lives 
by obeying God’s Commandments or man will 
drive God out of society and create a vacuum of 
disorder which will suck in a tyrant to take God’s 
place. Man must either govern himself, or be 
governed by the iron fist of a Herod, a Hitler or a 
Stalin. It is thus either self-government or slave 
government for mankind. 

More than a hundred years after William Penn’s 
time his famous expression was still the working 
formula of the new American civilization. In 1776 
The Founding Fathers of our Republic made the 
formula official. With the first breath of its new 
life the United States declared that “all men are 
created”—that they are “endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights’—among which 
are “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
and that “to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted”. 

Thus, in the American system, government is 
merely an agent for the preservation of God’s 
gifts. God gave us freedom. Government’s job is 
to preserve freedom. To preserve the necessary 
freedom of the God-created individual person our 
complex and unique system of Constitutions was 
deliberately drawn up to guard against the possi- 
bility that any branch of American government, 
State or Federal, would ever gravitate into des- 
potism. American government was not designed 
to be a glorified and powerful source of bounties 
and blessings. In the American system, God alone 
is the power, the glory and the source. In the 
American system, government is a mere hedge 
against the possibility that men will use their 
freedom to injure other men. 

The Founding Fathers did not expect American 
government to be responsible for the “order” of 
America. On the contrary, James Madison, the 
“Father of the Constitution” declared “we rest all 
of our political experiments on the capacity of 
mankind for self-government. What is govern- 
ment itself’, he said, “but the greatest of all 
reflections upon human nature? If men were 
angels (he concluded) no government would be 
necessary”. 

If it is true, as Jefferson said, that “those people 
are governed best who are governed least’, then it 
certainly follows that those people are best who 
require the least government. The Founding 
Fathers gambled upon the sustained quality of 
virtue and self-restraint in the average American 
and the historic bet paid off at the astounding odds 
of more than a million to one. Our glorious Amer- 








A guest editorial written for 
MANAGE by Clarence Ma- 
nion, Dean, College of Law, 
University of Notre Dame and 
author of “‘The Key To 
Peace.”’* 





ican history demonstrates that a free, conscientious 
and God-fearing citizenry, under a strictly limited 
government can produce the most lavish material 
civilization that the world has ever seen. 

If the power of the United States should now 
suddenly disintegrate human civilization would 
disappear in a fog of torture and terror. 

Ironically, at the same time that we are the last 
best hope of the world, we are threatened by a 
great loss of prestige at home. An un-American 
army is being rapidly recruited right in America, 
out of the ranks of American apathy and misun- 
derstanding. Among us now are thousands of 
people who are beset with the age-old lust for 
power over their equals. This evil powerbund is 
working on all Americans it can reach. Practically 
all that millions of young Americans are learning 
about America now are the ways and means by 
which our country should be fundamentally 
changed. In factories, farms, stores and schools 
our citizens are told that they are not free responsi- 
ble creatures of God, but congealed and exploited 
classes whose only hope is war on the “exploiting 
class”. For the God-made man, the powerbund is 
rapidly substituting a man-made assortment mor- 
ally irresponsible “collectives” such as capital, 
labor, management, monopoly, business and gov- 
ernment. In this developing collectivism of class- 
conscious groups, there is no chance ,for the true 
self-government of morally responsible men upon 
which James Madison relied. 

Responsibility in all things covered by the Ten 
Commandments is now being shifted to the gov- 
ernment which has no soul to be damned and may, 
consequently, violate all Commandments at will. 
Self-government under God is not the way out and 
the Tyrant that Penn talked about is already 
knocking on our door. It is time for old-fashioned 
God-fearing Americans to wake-up—act up and 
speak up everywhere, each in his own words and 
in his own work, for God, for the God-given rights 
and moral responsibilities of the individual man, 
for the American conviction that only good men 
can make a good society—and last, but not least, 
for constitutionally divided and limited govern- 
ment tied down against the possibility of tyranny, 
but empowered as Jefferson said, to restrain men 
from injuring one another. Wake up, America, 
before it is too late. 


* Published by Heritage Foundation, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 























Editors Page... 
The Management Story... 
Shall We Tell and Sell It? 


- our less experienced years this editor handled the 

employee magazine of a prominent company. A 48- 
page quality publication, it was regarded as important 
enough to come directly under the president. We realize 
now that during those years we missed one of our greatst 
opportunities: to sell and sell the “management story” to 
employees through “interpretive editing.” 

Today, as a fair sampling of these magazines cross 
our desk, we search in vain for the management story 
which still remains virtually untold and unsold. Yet to- 
day it is more than an opportunity—it is a vital necessity. 

If the gap of misunderstanding between executive 
management and our powerfully unionized employee 
groups could be substantially closed in the next few 
years, it would be difficult to estimate the resultant 
achievements. What has “telling and selling the manage- 
ment story” to do with this problem? 


Portrait of An Industrialist 
H== we offer the familiar portrait of the contem- 
porary industrial leader. You'll find it in issue 
after issue of the propagandizing publications circulating 
regularly among the workmen in your plants. Supporting 
these characterizations are frequent inflammatory state- 
ments and articles. And their misrepresentations are 
furthered by inflammatory speeches in the local halls, 
whisperings in the plants, and leaflets widely distributed. 

Their effect is to defame the ethics and motives, the 
principles and philosophy of our management leaders in 
the minds of their employees. They say, in effect, that 
these leaders are fatted, cigar-smoking creatures of greed 
who live off the toil and sweat of American workmen; 
that they are without soul or social consciousness; that 
they will stack the cards under the table of the capitalistic 
system against their own employees and the public. 

It is erroneous to assume that these mis-characteriza- 
tions do not influence employee thinking. In our larger 
company operations, executives are virtually unknown 
to men in the plants. This isolation cannot be bridged. 
It is idle to suppose, because an industrial leader’s photo 
looks well in the company magazine, or his voice sounds 
well on a Christmas greeting recording, or because em- 
ployees had a glimpse of him as he toured the plant, that 
they will regard him as he really is and remain immune 
to the constant flow of deriding propaganda. 


What Can Be Done? 

In sizing up this problem, it is important that manage- 
ment leaders cease being over sensitive about it and 
recognize that it is not aimed at them, as individuals, 
but is designed to undermine the “management position” 
itself and thus hasten a controlled economy. This per- 
spective is vitally important. 

Next it must be pointed out to the company’s publica- 
tion editor how unwise it is to keep parading in issue 
after issue those photos of management leaders which do 
little to further employee understanding of the really 
vital aspects of the work of those executives. 

After these considerations are understood, we can 
begin to plan how to tell and sell the management story. 
What we actually mean is 

1) how to acquaint the employee with the character 
of work performed by executive management, and 

2) how to help him appreciate the importance of that 
work as it relates to his own job experience. 

Here is where an employee magazine can wield a 
tremendous influence through “interpretive editing.” And 
the story it can tell can be utterly absorbing. 

It is true that most people follow leaders. Employees 





PORTRAIT OF AN INDUSTRIALIST? 


want to be proud of their leaders. But how can they 
take pride in how the president of their company conducts 
his office if they never are given an insight into what 
he does, how he does it, why he does it, and what it 
means in terms of the employee’s job and progress? 

It is a serious mistake to think that the men in the 
plant, who follow through eventually in matters decided 
in the manufacturing vice president’s office, are not going 
to be interested in running accounts of his negotiations 
to obtain a new process or patent. Nor that they would 
fail to “eat up” inside views of the landing of important 
sales contracts, expansion planning, financing negotiations 
and countless other administrative activities not exclud- 
ing the negotiation of their own labor contracts. 

One reason why management is losing its leadership 
of employees is because, intentionally ‘or thoughtlessly, 
management has been too secretive about what it is doing 
to contribute to the company’s success and thus to the 
assurance of the employee’s job. Many executives would 
be startled to learn how many employees think they do 
little more than draw their salaries, smoke expensive 
cigars in the Board room, and take pleasant excursions to 
New York and Palm Springs. 

Isn’t it time that industrial leaders open up to view, 
so all may see, the terrific pace and varied ramifications 
and difficult planning and deciding which their own work 
entails? Isn’t it about time to make use of the instru- 
ment at hand—the company magazine—to do that very 
thing, and simultaneously to interpret what they do in 
terms of the employee’s self interest? 

Again, it’s the old, old story of “the battle for men’s 
minds.” And the responsibility of industrial leaders to 
win that battle extends considerably beyond their im- 
mediate business interests, as most of them realize. 


Footnote 
sis need for management to accept the labor leader, 
socially, has been debated recently. There is need of 
it. But its improbability is suggested here, until such 
time as union “members” are told and sold the im- 
portance to them of management’s own work. When that 
is done the BW survey on union-meeting attendance 
will look better and union leaders will be chosen who 
are of such stature and achievement as will render them 
compatible in management circles. 


Editor 
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Employment Kelations 


Edited By 


Charles A. McKeand 


Wage Stabilization Perplexing 


HE National scene continues to be- 

come more chaotic what with con- 
flicting testimony in the MacArthur 
case, the fight over a rare prime rib’s 
proper place in price control and the 
increasing vacuum created by wage and 
salary stabilization. The Wage Stabil- 
ization Board is working against an.in- 
creasing backlog of issues to be decided, 
piecemealing its existence by granting 
increases or rewriting its orders. Gen- 
eral Order #5 issued by the original 
board, which was supposed to cover the 
normal routine wage increases which 
every employer meets in normal opera- 
tions, is now being rewritten. It is 
reported that to date the rewriting 
covers twenty pages, and may go far 
beyond that before it is issued. This 
is an example of confusion creating 
more confusion. 


Is John Lewis Digging 
For More Coal (Gold)? 


© pa of the biggest union fights in 
years is brewing in Detroit where 
the largest CIO Auto Workers is either 
flirting with John Lewis, or is being 
flirted with by John Lewis. Whichever 
is true, the fact is that it is rife within 
the ranks of the Ford local against the 
Reuther leadership in the National Auto 
Workers. Lewis was invited to speak 
at the Ford Local meeting. This affords 
an unusual opportunity for Lewis to try 
his charm on the boys. The Ford local 
leadership has created unrest among 
its members by using the well worn 
tactics of making the employer the 
“whipping boy”. In this case the union 
is charging the company with speed-up, 
and stating that Ford’s real purpose is 
to ruin the local. These charges had a 
quick and disturbing effect upon inter- 
nal relations within the plant, which 
may create an excellent “seeding 
ground” for John Lewis’s activities. 
This will be worth watching. 


Wage Stabilization Confusion 


\ iyere defense production act which ex- 

pires June 30 will in all probability 
be extended for a temporary period of 
60 to 90 days. This will give time for 
the special sub-committee in the House 
of Representatives, headed by Congress- 
man Lucas of Texas to study proposed 
changes in the law. The principal fight 
is over the President’s agreeing to labor 
union leader’s suggestion that the board 
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handle labor disputes other than those 
of an economic nature. This is the 
union’s method of detouring around 
wage stabilization. If it can succeed in 
making the President’s commitment 
firm, the union can then claim a dis- 
pute for almost any demand which they 
make upon employer and take it to 
the Board for decision. Because of the 
pro union majority on the board, the 
union looks for awards of all types of 
benefits, from compulsory membership 
groups to costly fringe awards which 
will be outside the stabilization for- 
mula. Meantime, wage stabilization in 
itself is likely to become almost non- 
existent as the ceilings have been 
pierced by various decisions, many 
based on very flimsy reasons. 

By the time this is printed the de- 
cision of Congress as to continuation of 
the act will have been made. If it is 
continued in its present form, the board 
will then benefit and will proceed with 
the establishment of its regional boards, 
and go into an elaborate setup for 
handling disputes as well as applica- 
tions in matters of wage adjustments. 

Meantime, a formula of tying wage 
increases directly to living cost indexes 
is beginning to emerge and some board 
decisions on this matter can be ex- 
pected. 


Unionization of 
White Collar Workers 


HE drive for unionization of white 

collar workers continues. One of the 
most active recent campaigns is the 
controversy between the Cleveland 
Trust Company and the Financial Em- 
ployees Guild CIO in Cleveland. The 
employees rejected unionization, the 
voting climaxing a campaign in which 
the company actively opposed the 
union’s organizing efforts. Leaflets and 
letters to employees were used, and 
under advice of counsel were kept very 
close to the line to prevent unfair labor 
practice charges. 

The union is greatly disappointed in 
the outcome of the election. The vote 
resulted in 1047 against the union for 
733 in favor of it. The union has 
claimed the bank victory only tempor- 
ary, and has filed unfair labor practice 
charges with the NLRB. 

In an election in a bank at Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., employees voted against an 
AFL Union, but in an electien of insur- 
ance workers in various offices of John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company over 


3000 voted for representation of the 
CIO, 1500 for an independent union, 
and 650 for an AFL union. CIO now 
plans campaigns for employee support 
within both the Prudential and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


Employer Association Bargaining 


BxCAUsE of the economic strength of 

unions in recent years, many groups 
of employers have been formed for the 
purpose of presenting a united industry 
front against the economic strength of 
the union which dominated the em- 
ployees of all the companies involved. 
This has been one of the most fre- 
quently discussed subjects in employer 
union relations. 

Many business men have advocated 
the joint employer association bargain- 
ing as a solution of the problem. 

Into the majority of the: contracts, 
resulting from this industry-wide bar- 
gaining, clauses have been written 
which in effect say that if the union 
strikes one company in the group, it 
is to be considered as a strike against 
the entire association. In a case in San 
Francisco and in one in Chicago, the 
futility of employer hopes has been 
proven. In the San Francisco case the 
union struck one store in the Retail 
Furniture Association of California, and 
eleven of the other members of the 
Association locked out their employees 
and kept their stores closed until the 
strike was settled. This case has been 
under consideration by the National 
Labor Relations Board since the time of 
this controversy, which occurred in 
June 1949. The Board has now held 
that all eleven employers who locked 
out their employees violated the act and 
ordered back pay for their employees 
on the ground that the lock-out “inter- 
fered” with concerted activity of the 
unions protected by the act. The rea- 
son is certainly biased and unjust and 
deprives employers of any effective way 
of fighting the union “divide and con- 
quer” tactics. Undoubtedly the em- 
ployers will carry this case to the Fed- 
eral Courts. Meantime, the economic 
force gathered by the employers through 
their joint collective bargaining is dis- 
sipated and the employers can find 
themselves at the mercy of union 
leadership. 


Secondary Boycott Ruling 


7 United States Supreme Court 

agrees with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on how the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s ban on secondary boycott should 
be interpreted and applied. Three rul- 
ings were recently issued in connection 
with construction industry cases, stating 
that a strike or picketing is illegal if 
even one of its objects is to induce a 
general contractor on a building project 
to terminate a contract with a non- 
union subcontractor. We will not take 
the time of the reader, or the space of 
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MANAGE, to quote the points of de- 
cision in these cases. Anyone interested 
can read the full case in any of the 
Report Services which the Industrial 
Relations or Law Department of the 
reader’s companies subscribe to. 

The interesting point is that the abu- 
sive device which has long been applied 
by unions in forcing an employer to 
concede to union demands because of 
the union’s interference with the em- 
ployers customers is now at an end, 
and the issues can be fought out be- 
tween the employer and the unions in- 
volved in the direct dispute. 

Constitutionality of the secondary 
boycott section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
was not under direct attack in any of 
the cases, but was upheld impressively 
in the court’s major decisions. The 
Board’s original decisions in these cases 
was reversed by Circuit Courts but 
sustained by the Supreme Court. 


Mobile Pensions 


OME months ego the writer referred 

to efforts of unions to include in an 
industry wide contract a pension plan 
containing the provision that an em- 
ployee’s interest in a pension would 
move with him as his employment 
moves from one company to another 
within the industry group. 

Some statistics now come up which 
are interesting in connection with this 
particular union plan. A study shows 
that of 1000 family heads, the average 
worker had a new job every 3% years. 
Studies are now being made to give 
strength to the union’s plan whereby 
fhe worker’s vested interest remains his 
in the plan under which he worked 
when the plan originated although he 
may work for other companies after 
the original employment, and thus cre- 
ates interest in several plans. There are 
many complications. It is a long road 
but undoubtedly the unions will stick 
to the effort. 


Unionizing The South 


N a recent article the writer referred 

to the CIO Textile Workers campaign 
in southern mills. After five years of 
recruiting at a cost of $10 million, the 
AFL and CIO are far short of bringing 
into their respective locals the numbers 
that they had anticipated. Textile 
strikes have now collapsed in eight 
states. These strikes affected only a 
small portion of the South’s industry. 
In every case misguided and poorly 
led employees suffered a total economic 
loss. Strangely enough the plants that 
were unionized under the War Labor 
policies of the 2nd World War still 
retain their contracts in the cases 
where the plants still operate. They 
comprise, in the main, the plants that 
are now unionized in the south. The 
bulk of the textile, lumber and furni- 
ture industries remain largely unor- 
ganized, and the very rapidly growing 
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chemical industry is almost completely 
so. 


The unions charge that employers 
have conducted a counter drive with 
the help of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
employers deny this, contending that 
the Southern worker, as a rule, does 
not want unions. Also the intense 
rivalry between the unions has had 
some effect on this campaign. It perhaps 
will be a long, bitter and expensive 
battle for the unions to gain any 
appreciable strength. 


Union Attendance 


| pieergger have appeared in recent 

issues of BUSINESS WEEK Mag- 
azines reporting studies made by re- 
searchers in the field of Labor Rela- 
tions. Some researchers from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have made a very 
interesting study on the subject “Why 
Workers Join Unions”. A study was 
made of a large CIO Steel Worker’s 
Union with a membership of 14,000 
operating under a maintenance of 
membership contract, which has been in 
force some years. While the purpose 
was to find out why people join unions, 
the most interesting figures that turn 
up have to do with the attendance of 
members at union meetings. 

This particular local had 13 officers 
plus 25 grievance committee and chair- 
men of standing committees. In other 
words, a total of 36 leaders. The query 
would be, how many of the 13,964 
members left after you count the 36 
active leaders would be considered as 





active members? In the study, active 
members were dsigned as those who 
had attended 4 to 7 meetings in a prev- 
ious year. Bi-weekly meetings are held 
regularly and special meetings from 
time to time. Super active members 
were designed as those who attended 
more than 7 meetings during the year. 
Here are the figures: 43 men attended 
4 to 7 meetings; 41 attended 8 to 25 
meetings; 5 attended 21 or more meet- 
ings, or a total of 89 men could be 
termed active in union affairs. This is 
6 of 1% participation. 


This clearly indicates how it would 
be possible for a subversive group, com- 
munist or otherwise, to gain control of 
the affairs of the union by seeing that 
a few who followed the party line could 
be elected to office, and thus direct the 
union affairs of the entire 14 thousand 
members. 


Employers and the public often ex- 
press amazement at the actions of the 
unions in light of the efforts that em- 
ployers make to establish and maintain 
pleasant and amicable relations with 
employees. This survey of a typical 
American Union in a large mass pro- 
duction industry may be the key to a 
very important fact in management- 
union relations. It would indicate that 
the economic security of rank and file of 
the work force and the security of the 
company could be strengthened if man- 
agement were to start a campaign of 
education as to the responsibility of 
union membership. 


~~ en et 


Eddie Seits (California), Al Coykendale (Ohio), Walter Barry (Illinois), receive Texas 
Citizenship Certificates from M. E. Caraway of Convair, Fort Worth, during recent NAF 
board meeting. These certificates were given to all officers, directors and staff members. 
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Edited By Dr. William Levy 


“Confidence and security do not come 
from rituals or textbooks or incanta- 
tions, but from controlling tongue and 
temper; keeping agreements and deal- 
ing generously with people. Square 
dealing is always a sure pathway to 
peace.” Anonymous. 


This month we are indebted to James 
L. Hastie, program chairman and John 
Szabo, publicity chairman of the Queens 
County Management Club, New York, 
for the description of a year’s educa- 
tional program. It is rich and varied in 
nature and provides valuable sugges- 
tions which might be used particularly 
by our city clubs and also effectively 
by many shop clubs. We report it here 
because we feel it has considerable 
merit, 


New Techniques in Management 
Club Meetings 


|i is clear that as management and 
foremen’s clubs grow older and men 
become more familiar with the process 
of monthly dinners, addressed by au- 
thoritative and semi-authoritative 
speakers, that the very familiarity with 
the process, breathes a semi-contempt 
for educational and training values. To 
meet this more or less universal con- 
dition which the Queens County Man- 
agement Club was facing, a plan was 
developed, taking experience from the 
so-called Management Improved Plan, 
sponsored by the Foremanship Foun- 
dation, together with the well known 
forum procedure and came up with a 
compromise adapted to our local situa- 
tion which we call a Moderator-Re- 
source Program. The appointed pro- 
gram chairman acts as moderator for 
the purpose of determining what prob- 
lems or questions members wanted 
answered. 

The first three meetings of the 
1950/51 season speakers were: Dr. Wal- 
ter A, Cutter, Ph.D., administrative as- 
sistant, New York University; Dean 
Paul A. McGhee, Dean General Educa- 
tion, New York University; Professor 
Glenn, New York University; Arva K. 
Alford Jr., training director, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Each of these presentations was fol- 
lowed with a forum in which the 
moderator asked for and secured a list 
of questions from members on which 
they desired more information and in- 
dicated they would like this information 
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to come if possible, from local execu- 
tive management. 

These questions were classified under 
the headings of economics, supervision, 
production, and administration, and 
presented by the moderator to mem- 
bers of the executive management in 
the member companies, with a request 
that they choose a limited number of 
these questions which they would be 
willing to discuss at our monthly meet- 
ings. 

The first such meeting was held on 
January 22 with Paul D. Hursh, gen- 
eral manager of Durkee Famous Foods, 
Division of the Glidden Company, as a 
resource man. Mr. Hursh chose seven 
questions: 


1) How does management feel about 
the differential in the take-home pay, 
i.e, between the supervisor and his 
highest paid worker? 









Speed 


Is it Ratio? Space? 
Shock? Overload? 
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Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, 
Atlanta, Houston1, Minneapolis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, 
Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South 


Africa). ces, Factory Branch 
Stores and Distributors in Princi- 
pal Cities. 
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reduction problem? 


No one speed reducer solves every reduction 
problem. That’s Why Link-Belt Builds All 3. 





Copies of these books are available to 
you. Write your nearest branch o 





2) What is the difference between 
capital investment and operating pro- 
fits? 

3) How can the supervisor be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the policy of 
his company? 

4) How much of a company’s policy 
should a shop steward be made familiar 
with? 

5) Should shop steward be permitted 
to feel that he contributes towards ap- 
plication of plant discipline? 

6) What is top management’s re- 
sponsibility to its supervisory force? 

7) Will top management stay with 
the decision made by the foreman? Or 
in order to appease the rank and file, 
will they make a temporary agreement, 
leaving him “holding the bag.” 


The most controversial question was 
No. 1 under administration and No. 2 
(economics). 

The second resource man in this 
series was Roland H. Guinzburg, ex- 
ecutive vice-president (production) of 
the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. Mr. 
Guinzburg chose five questions in ad- 
ministration: 


1) How can greater harmony be cre- 


ated between the departments and the 
company? 


2) What are the pro’s and con’s on 
the advisability of breaking down dol- 
lar values—profit and cost—to all em- 
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ployees so that they may understand 
them? (This applies to economic and 
financial status of company.) 

3) Why don’t I get more information 
about my company’s policy and its 
earnings? 

4) Is management doing as much to 
protect its own interests and its respon- 
sibility, as organized labor is doing, for 
what may be called their own se!fish 
interests? 

5) Can you get more results from a 
worker by praise or condemnation? 
(A) What gets the best results? Criti- 
cism or praise? (B) What should man- 
agement’s policy be regarding praise 
and condemnation? 


The most controversial questions 
were Nos. 2 and 4—the latter led to an 
interesting discussion on management- 
labor conference and the experience of 
the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. in this 
field. 

For our third session, due to illness 
of our designated resource man, a 
qualified panel of our membership pre- 
sented the questions assigned to the re- 
source speaker: “Who should interpret 
union contracts?” was handled by Mor- 
ris Palmer, factory manager, Durkee 
Famous Foods; “How can supervision 
prevent a slow-down?” by Henry J. 
Fine, divisional superintendent, I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co.; “What can an 
individual supervisor do to improve the 
esprit-de-corps of the working force?” 
handled by Robert Murphy, factory 
manager, American Chicle Co.; “Will 
people who understand the purpose 
and policy of the company do their own 
thinking?” was handled by Roy Bryant, 
personnel director, Durkees Famous 
Foods; “What is the responsibility of 
top management for maintaining dis- 
cipline?” by Harold Lyda, director 
freight cargo, Trans-World Airlines. 

This proved to be one of the most 

6 --MANAGE—73881 
stimulating meetings, and proved a 
point that there is usually enough 
“know-how” and experience in a group 
of this kind, and what was really needed 
was the coordinating of this experience 
and the sharing one with the other by 
the conference and forum method. 

The meeting held on April 23 pre- 
sented, as resource man, William 
Trader, field personnel assistant, Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co. Mr. Trader 
chose five questions: : 


1) What are the manpower problems 
today? (A) Government Regulations; 
(B) Union Action. What can supervi- 
sion do about it? 

2) Can management do anything to 
avoid a slow-down, where there has 
been a change in supervision? 

3) By what standard of measure 
should authority be allocated and what 
should its relationship be? 

4) What is the best method of intro- 
ducing employees to the job? 

5) How do we find out about how 
employees feel—about their job and 
their company? 
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This year’s series ended with the May 
meeting, in which we had secured Gen- 
eral Harris, vice-president of the Atlan- 
tic Division of Pan American Airways 
to be our resource man. General Harris 
chose the five questions: 

1) Is it true that people employed by 
you in the highly skilled jobs are gen- 
erally outside military age? 

2) Is it not more or less true that 
generally there is a lot of econemic 
trouble in high places, and would not a 
good training program in simple eco- 
nomics be a good way to treat this 
problem? 


3) Why should a man take a fore- 
man’s job if there is no incentive in it? 
If there is no compensation in the pay 
envelope, why be a foreman? 


4) Why does a man want to leave a 
company? Could it be that he was 
painted too bright a picture when he 
took the job? 

5) Would you consider it to be to a 
man’s advantage to have two or three 
years’ experience in different types of 
jobs? 


A lively question period followed on 
topic Number 5. 


EVALUATION—It seems to us there 
are many factors which have proved 
valuable, not the least of which is the 
stimulating of renewed interest and the 
35% increase in attendance. We also 
feel that the learning process has been 
greatly increased as demonstrated by 
the constantly increasing participation 
in the forum or question period. That 
there is a sustained interest up to this 
point is intimated by additional ques- 
tions which are being asked at each 
meeting—even after the regular and 
subsequent questions have been asked 
by the group and dealt with by the 
moderator resource meetings we will 
have a list of 15 questions which have 
not been fully answered. 


Our experience tells us, however, 
that this process calls for an ex- 
perienced moderator and intelligent 
committee work, classifying questions 
and challenging executive management 
to participate. Values from the man- 
agement side of the picture show that 
recognition of executive management 
is surprising. At each of our resource 
meetings, the executive challenge to 
deal with these questions has done so 
very readily, expressing the opinion 
that if these are questions their super- 
visors want answers to, they can’t af- 
ford to do otherwise than respond. At 
each meeting they have not only re- 
sponded themselves, but brought other 
members of executive management 
from their organization, which has re- 
sulted in more participation. 

It is our intention to use this plan 
only as long as it shows vitality and to 
undertake other innovations with equal 
educational value before the process 
shows signs of losing its vitality by be- 
coming too stereotyped. 


Book Review 


DEVELOPING YOUR EXECUTIVE 
ABILITY, Howard Smith, 1946, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 225 pp. ($3). 


TT title of this book may be mis- 
leading to those who are now in the 
lower echelons of management, think- 
ing it would not be of value to them. 
I have found, however, that it should 
prove educational and inspiring to all 
levels of management. 

For those who have just been pro- 
moted to foreman in the shop or in 
charge of some unit in the office it 
provides a lifelong plan for preparing 
the newly appointed management man 
for improving himself in his his present 
job and preparing for the next promo- 
tion. 

For mature management men and 
executives it offers a guide for self- 
analysis of themselves, with some sug- 
gestions to more fully utilize their 
abilities. 

The subject matter is very concisely 
presented beginning with an anlaysis 
of the rewards and penalties of ad- 
vancement, followed by the require- 
ments for being a leader in industry, 
together with the way to attain them, 
and concluded with some closeups of 
some fast-climbing current executives 
and how they do it. 


—John Boebinger 
Process Engineer 
The Richardson Co. 
Melrose Park, Il. 


Materials Handling 


(From Page 10) 





pump release as the pile increases. This 
positioned handling prevents damage 
to the sheets through twisting and 
bending, as well as increases the oper- 
ating speed. 


Economies Effected 


Among economies effected are: Less 
congestion improves the housekeeping; 
operator ease and safety yields greater 
production volume; greater feeding ac- 
curacy reduces spoilage; more efficient 
methods reduce handling time and 
costs. Thus, positioned feeding gives 
maximum press efficiency. 





Speech Training 
(From Page 11) 


Jake Baughman, “What’s the Good of 
It All?”; George. Mertz, “Our Tool 
Progress”; Alex Mensch, “Records Like 
the Man”; Charles McLean, “Guess 
Work”; Earl Davis, “Personnel Work”; 
Sam Steiner, “Who Is Your Boss?” Jim 
Stroker, “The Lab”; Richard Rowe, 
“Is There a Doctor in the House?” 
The class was sponsored by the Rob- 
ertshaw Foremen’s Association. 
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Steel Artistry (From Page 9) 


other professions as well to help round 
out their experience.” 


“It’s Functional Art”—Higgins 


“What we show here is ‘functional 
art’,” he went on. “Steel fabrication 
is just as much an art today as it was 
in ancient times. That is why one wing 
of the museum is devoted to present- 
day functional art in steel. We give 
high credit to our predecessors, and we 
now seek to combine art, science, and 
industry for a still higher standard of 
living and culture. 

“Years ago, I became interested in 
making my collection when my father 
showed me paintings of the Crusades. 
I liked the knights in armor in the 
same way children today admire Hop- 
along Cassidy. I enjoyed reading Scott 
and the stories of King Arthur. When 
I was about 18, I bought my first suit 
of armor abroad and carried it by hand 
to the States. Afterward, I learned it 
was a fake—a reproduction! So then, I 
began to study armor in earnest and 
consulted frequently with the curator 
of armor at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City, the late Dr. 
Bashford Dean.” From then on, there 
was apparently no stopping him, for he 
became a leading expert on the subject 
and journeyed to Europe twelve times, 
going to Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
Cyprus, Greece, Germany, France, 
England, Switzerland, Austria, and 
many other locales in order to further 
his hobby. 

“Then, I wanted to house my collec- 
tion in the right sort of atmosphere. 
Since I was exhibiting useful art, I 
wanted to place it in a building that 
would, in itself, be a work of art in 
steel. It took me 15 years to find the 
right architect. He designed the mu- 
seum after an old Austrian castle, the 
Fortress Hohenwerfen, near Salzburg 
in the Tyrolean Alps. 

“T decided that people should enjoy 
themselves at the Armory, for I re- 
membered so well the times I went 
through the Tower of London. There, 
I wasn’t allowed to touch a thing, and 
was rushed through so fast I had to 
come back a number of times in order 
to see all I wanted to see! No one is 
rushed in this museum.” 

The entiic philosophy behind this 
project is vastly interesting, it seems 
to me. “Your job is important and you 
are a highly skilled technician,” the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company says 
to its employees. Most important, that 
statement is truth. Also important, 
however, is the fact that such a feel- 
ing engendered in the mind of a crafts- 
man of any sort is essential to his con- 
tinued good work and his own feeling 
of self-esteem. 

Has the coming of the machine age 
and the use of the assembly line less- 
ened a man’s feeling of identity with 
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a finished product? Of course, it has— 
but a good step in restoring that re- 
alization of personal importance is that 
continual reminder backed up by fact: 
“You are an artist!” 


Execuiliue Comnentalion 
(From Page 7) 


not fair to the company people to hire 
an outsider merely because that out- 
sider has held successfully a high place 
in another company. To do so takes 
the most exciting element out of a 
man’s work life and often cancels the 
effect of money advancement. One of 
the greatest stimulants in any com- 
pany comes with a conviction that it 
is policy to gamble on your own people, 
even if from the standpoint of their 
experience the odds are bad. Often it 
costs money short range. Consistently 
following the policy is profitable. A lot 
of companies believe in this and talk 
it to a greater degree than they prac- 
tice it. 


Freedom To Think, Plan 


Another great stimulant to compe- 
tent people is in a feeling of personal 
freedom; freedom to think and plan 
boldly; freedom to venture along new 
and untried paths; freedom to fight 
back if their ideas or plans are at- 
tacked by superiors; freedom to take 
calculated risks. These adventures 
make men restless to get back home 
and tell the story. In the telling, there 
is not only personal pride, but also 
pride of company. How the man’s fam- 
ily feels about his company has great 
effect and needs constant consideration. 
This is built through his feeling of 
freedom. 

The man who says he is ambitious 
doesn’t always mean he is ambitious 
for position and money. Often his am- 


Visitors of all ages 
are welcome to 
come in and enjoy 
the collection at 
their own pace. 
Unique among mu- 
seums is absence of 
"Do Not Touch" 


signs. 


bition is to have greater and increas- 
ingly greater freedom to build his ef- 
fectiveness. An engineering officer 
seeks also to be a professional success. 
After I became senior, company suc- 
cess was my ambition and my conceit. 
Praise of our people from outsiders 
stimulated me to act more promptly in 
eliminating people who did not rate 
praise, and to attend more to helping 
in the development of the rest. 

Few are born to team-play. Accept- 
ance of it as an important factor in 
one’s development—whether on the 
field of sports or in the job—comes only 
from experience. It requires enlight- 
ened self-interest. Thus, team play 
comes more naturally to seniors in 
business than to juniors. Some play 
well only with men of their own rank; 
others only with their seniors, or with 
their juniors. To be really effective, 
team-play must be throughout ll 
ranks. It must be both vertical and 
horizontal. A winning football team 
is made up not only of those who get 
to play in the Saturday afternoon 
games, but, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, the scrubs and the coach; and, 
mcidentally in business, the wife sit- 
ting on the side-lines, cheering, has an 
important position on the team. Expe- 
rience has proved to seniors that rec- 
ognition as a team player brings home 
more bacon than the show of a bril- 
liant event. Also, they have found it 
more fun. The day anyone begins to 
feel himself part of a team there is in- 
stant stimulation. He is then more 
company minded, more cause minded. 
If, on top of this, comes the feeling 
your senior recognizes the change, re- 
spects the forces motivating you, the 
realization means more than a raise in 
pay. Conversely, as you grow older 
without advancement, jealousy can 
tend to make you a soloist. 


(Turn the Page) 
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Why Executives Remain 


Generally, the executive who leaves 
one company to go to another has, 
among other reasons, a cash incentive. 
In my opinion, few leave solely on ac- 
count of the cash. Within limits, and 
this varies with individuals, a man 
who says “no” to the offer does so be- 
cause he likes: 


The people he works with. 

The boss’ interest in him. 

The company’s prospects. 

The company’s standing. 

The degree of his own authority. 

The feeling that men under him are 
loyal, know he would fight for them. 

He likes the genuine effort of top 
men to rate the confidence of their 
people, to fight for them in emergen- 
cies, to prove their interest by going 
to the bat. 

The seniors’ availability. 

The frankness of discussion as to his 
carry-on and prospects. 


Good men want frank criticism and 
are resentful when it is not given. Too 
many men, for great periods, feel lost 
and forgotten. People under us should 
have first call on our time. Yes, and 
when they feel you are always avail- 
able, the good ones never waste your 
time. Every executive, in all the ranks, 
does his greatest needling job by proof 
of deep interest. To the right man, 
seeing men dropped because they 
failed in development of people, in 
giving a helping hand to men around 
them, is high stimulation. 


Pride in company people, respect for 
the seniors as people and as executives 
and also for the quality of product, 
will hold and stimulate to a degree that 
cash advances never can. They want a 
top man whose all out pride is in build- 
ing a better company to work in. They 
quickly spot the top who is trying only 
to build his fame and his riches. In 
our opinion, promotions based only on 
a man’s knowledge and skill are costly. 


Men are greatly influenced by their 
opinions of the potential successors to 
top management. The senior, in most 
companies, has important effect on 
men’s decisions to stay on or to leave. 
Their guesses as to his successors af- 
fect many of those who are not close 
to retirement. They have opinions, 
often too definite, as to the successor, 
as to his fair mindedness, favorites, im- 
pact on company future. Evéry com- 
pany has its own atmosphere. Good or 
bad, people accept it as flowing from 
the top. Some offices are cheerful, 
people laugh and kid freely. In other 
places you sense frigidity, an expect- 
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ancy. of at least one atomic bomb per 
day. All executives react to whichever 
way it is. The junior who tells a 
neighbor “We had a grand time in the 
office today” is often stimulated by an 
answer “Stop kidding me.” 


Reaching Outside Their Own Areas 


All really worth while in manage- 
ment get a kick out of freedom to 
reach out into all parts of a company 
with suggestions and any type of help. 
We need capitalizing on all the abili- 
ties of people. As they find their help 
is accepted and appreciated, they grow 
in confidence and are happier. Yes, 
also, they become more valuable. 


I keep repeating “we want to capi- 
talize on all your ideas, abilities and 
knowledge. Don’t limit your contribu- 
tions to your own department. Be part 
of the whole company, not only your 
own area.” We have superimposed 
what we, for years, have called “Bot- 
tom-Up Management”, “Reaching Out 
Management”. We are hell bent on 
pushing management people, sales peo- 
ple, operating people to reach out into 
other than their own areas with what- 
ever they not only have but think they 
may have to contribute. They, on their 
part, get a thrill out of such contribu- 
tions. Although praise as to something 
done within your own area is cheering, 
praise for contributions outside your 
bailiwick brings a greater glow. 


Everyone wants to feel really part of 
the whole show. It is important to 
keep him advised as to plans and 
hopes. Everyone wants to feel you are 
trying to expose him to all phases of 
the business. Remembering to ask one 
or two in on important discussions out- 
side their area helps. It is tops as a 
stimulant. None of us remember to do 
this often enough. We give complete 
monthly earnings figures to some forty 
executives. Division earnings go to 
170. We keep repeating “there are no 
secrets”—“ask any questions”. 

When it is decided to promote a man 
at a future date, we discuss it with him 
at the time of the decision—that moves 
forward the stimulation. M. N. Trainer 
became president in the fall of 1950. 
Before he became a division vice pres- 
ident in sales twenty years ago, I said 
to him: “I want you to take over Brake 
Shoe Division Operating Department 
whenever you are ready”. Later it was 
the presidency of that division. Time 
ran on, more and more were added. 
Each time he was told in advance. 
Each time there was better preparation 
for the new responsibilities, and each 
such talk was high in stimulation. 

Frequently, seniors think of loyalties 
only in terms of those to a company or 
to a boss. The essential loyalty is that 
one which flows down the management 
line—the loyalty of the boss to the 
man under him. General Ridgeway re- 
cently said: “Loyalty that comes from 
the top down is just as vital as the 
loyalty that comes from the bottom 
up”. I think it more vital! The man 
to whom a fine person cannot be loyal 


should be removed. When men have 
seen the evidence of loyalty to them, 
they will give their all out best to the 
cause. 

Time and again we have read tabu- 
lations of things employees generally 
want: 


A boss they respect and have confi- 
dence in. 

Recognition of their value. 

A feeling of security. 

Pleasant working conditions. 


Freedom to sound off as well as to 
exercise initiative. 

There are many other needs in sound 
plant relations. Some people forget the 
same fundamentals apply to execu- 
tives. 

Probably the greatest stimulant of all 
comes from the feeling of being placed 
for your whole work life; that you 
have enlisted for whatever period of 
work lies ahead of you; until the grim 
reaper or retirement steps in. Our task 
is to create such a desire in executives 
and potential executives. That means 
giving them the maximum possible of 
the things we would want if in their 
place. It is actually just as simple as 
that. 

More men than any of us realize 
have (it may be unconscious) the feel- 
ing that they contribute to life—make 
life better for others. The peak is 
reached when the individual has a 
deep conviction that his company’s 
moral and social influence extends be- 
yond its corporate activities and that, 
by reason of this, his job offers him an 
opportunity to make the world just a 
little bit better for other people. 

Watching bricklayers, a sidewalk su- 
perintendent said to one: “What are 
you doing?” He answered, “Laying 
brick”. Later he asked another brick- 
layer the same question. His answer 
was “building a cathedral”. There is 
the same difference in conception 
among executives in business. This 
difference will not exist under leader- 
ship that has the deep urge of useful- 
ness. 


(This constituted Mr. Given’s pres- 
entation in a recent panel before the 
National Industrial Conference Board.) 





American Brake Shoe Company or- 
ders and shipments for the first quarter 
of 1951 exceeded those of any previous 
three months’ period, William B. 


Given, Jr., chairman of the board, re- 
ported to stockholders at the annual 
meeting held at New York. Approxi- 
mately 73% of the outstanding stock 
was represented in person or by proxy 
at the meeting. 
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Management News 








Dr. Crane at Kokomo 


Kokomo, Ind.—Using the present de- 
bate on foreign policy as his spring- 
board, Dr. Henry H. Crane, noted De- 
troit minister, told Kokomo Foremen 
on May 8 that the right to challenge 
an idea is one of democracy’s most 
important features. 

“Human minds are not infallible,” 
he stated, pointing out that the recog- 
nition of this fact is one of the great 
differences between democracies and 
dictatorships. Crane went on to say 
that even dictatorships claim to repre- 
sent the majority, whereas only de- 
mocracies recognize the more import- 
ant right of the minority to be heard. 


Dr. Crane was introduced by Alden 
P. Chester, president of Globe Ameri- 
can Corp. Occasion was the Club’s 
annual past presidents night and the 
group honored their former presidents, 
many of whom were present. The 
Club’s current president, Robert I. 
Schumacher, presented to last year’s 
president, Donald D. Harpold, a gift 
and a certificate from the National 
Association of Foremen for his work. 

The Club’s Educational Committee, 
under the direction of Alfred A. Hime- 
lick, presented a brief talk by Harry 
V. Foreman, an outstanding local in- 
surance man, on “Insurance and the 


Foreman” which told the value of in- 
surance as an investment. 

President Schumacher presided at 
the meeting and thanked Ralph 
Kellum, head of the Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee, and other Club mem- 
bers who helped in the Get-Out-the- 
Vote campaign, The night before the 
primary these members distributed 
ecards to each household in Kokomo 
urging citizens to vote and telling them 
the address of their polling place.—sS. 
Ellsworth, Jr. 


Pittsburgh Coke men 
name emissaries 


Pittsburgh—At the May meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Coke Management Club, 
Saul Liebling, educational chairman, 
and Albert McAlister, superintendent 
of Protective Coatings Division, were 
elected to attend the NAF Seminar 
at Dayton, Ohio in June. Walter 
Wright, president, Anthony Bruno, vice 
president, Paul Hicks, program chair- 
man and Homer Fry, publicity chair- 
man, were elected to attend The Na- 
tional Association of Foremen national 
convention in Chicago in September. 

Paul Frey, company safety director, 
gave a short talk on safety meetings 
held at the William Penn Hotel. W. H. 


Thomas, plant engineer, gave a short 
talk on the possible expansion plans 
of the Company. 

Dr. W. B. Brown, plant manager, gave 
a very interesting talk and showed 
photographs, projected on a large 
screen, of his trip to Germany.—H. W. 
Fry. 


Toledo awards 
scholarships 


Toledo—On May 23 the Foreman’s 
Club of Toledo held their annual Ladies 
Night meeting. Five high school seniors 
were awarded $100 scholarships and 
presented the NAF scholarship certifi- 
cate. Presentations were made by Wil- 
liam McConner, chairman of the Schol- 
arship Committee. The cash awards 
will be presented at commencement ex- 
ercises. Awards are made on a basis of 
school records and results of competi- 
tive examinations. The recipients are 
Richard Arndt, Scott High School; 
Vertal Scott, Springfield Loral High 
School, Holland, Ohio; Roger Rose, 
Clay High School; Richard Eckerman, 
Macomber Vocational High School; and 
John Bertsche, Ottawa Hills High 
School, 

Life memberships in the Foreman’s 
Club of Toledo were presented to Ive 
Peterson, Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio and Walter Drager, Bunting Brass 
and Bronze Company. 

William H. Mann, Jr., retiring presi- 
dent, introduced the new officers of the 
club. They are: John Harron, super- 
intendent of the Sun Oil Company’s 


Inspiring view during Ladies’ Night of Foremen's Club of Toledo. 
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NAF Scholarship 
Award winners 
through activities of 
the Foremen's Club 
of Toledo. 


Toledo Refinery, president; Dale Mc- 
Cracken, Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany, first vice president; Frank Black, 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, second 
vice president; and Harry Baumker, 
Macomber Vocational High School, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Entertainment was provided by the 
Briggs Manufacturing Company chorus 
of Detroit. 

Miss Joan Smith, London, England 
school teacher was guest speaker. 


NAF Board re-sponsorship 
of American Management 
Day approved 


Fort Worth—At its May meeting 
here the directors of The National 
Association of Foremen approved spon- 
sorship of the original observance of 
American Management Day by the 
NAF, with details of the program to 
be worked out by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Board approved the Industrial 
Security Program as presented by the 
NAF National Defense Committee 
headed by B. A. Hodapp. The program 
was developed with the cooperation of 
the Ohio Defense organization and 
tested by the Foremen’s Club of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. It is being made avail- 
able to affiliated clubs and companies. 

The convention committee an- 
nounced that the featured speakers at 
the 28th annual convention in Chicago 
will be: Clarence Randall, president, 
Inland Steel Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Harry B. Woodhead, v. p., Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Dr. 
Neil Carothers, Dean Emeritus, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Theme of the convention is MOBIL- 
IZING THE POWER OF MANAGE- 
MENT. Clubs are urged to bring club 
banners for display in the main con- 
vention .hall. 

Twenty-five nominatons for national 
directors for 1951-1953 have already 
been made, and it is urged that the 
balance of the nominations be made 
now. 

This meeting marked the return of 
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J. E. Bathurst to active work as execu- 
tive vice president after a six-months 
leave of absence. Willaim Levy was 
appointed to the new office of general 
manager and will work directly under 
Dr. Bathurst. .Clarence Engdall has 
been secured as full-time advertising 
manager for MANAGE magazine. 


Plans were announced for an im- 
proved public relations program. 

The membership committee an- 
nounced an increase of 2200 members 
during the first third of the calendar 
year 1951, bringing the total to 43,215. 

The following new clubs were ap- 
proved for affiliation with the national 
organization: North American Aviation 
Management Club, Columbus Division, 
Columbus, Ohio; The Foremen’s Club 
of Oshkosh, Oshkosh, Wis.; Pacific 
Western Management Club, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Putnam County Foremen’s 
Club, Ottawa, Ohio; White Motor 
Supervisors Club, Cleveland. 

Reports showed the organization to 
be in sound financial condition, and 
the directors approved plans for mak- 
ing the final payment on the mortgage 
on the home office building in Dayton. 


The Special Home Office Projects 
Committee headed by E. T. Hopkins 
reported a number of improvements to 
the Dayton headquarters, financed by 
the various clubs and councils. 

Provision was made for members en- 
tering the armed services to receive a 
special membership card to remain in 
effect during their terms of service. 
Continuation of MANAGE Magazine 
subscriptions for these members will 
be left up to the desires of the individ- 
ual clubs. 


Greater participation was urged in 
the inter-club visitation program. No 
schedules for such meetings can be 
arranged in most zones until more clubs 
signify their desire to participate. 

The following clubs were approved 
for Standard of Excellence Awards: 


A.S.F. Foremen’s Club “E”, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 

*Basic Management Club, Maple Grove, Ohio 

Budd Supervisors’ Club, Detroit, Michigan 

*The Carborundum Management Club, 
Niagara Falls, New York 

Ceramic Supervisors, Los Angeles, California 

Cherokee Textile Mills Foremen’s Club, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Colgate Management Club, Inc., 
ville, Indiana 

*The Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio 

The Columbus Auto Parts Supervisory Club, 
Columbus, Ohio 

*C.B.F. Management Club, Columbus, Ohio 

*Dubuque Foremen’s Club, Dubuque, Iowa 

Lake Erie Foremen’s Club, Buffalo, New 
York 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company Manage- 
ment Assn., Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Clayton Mark & Company Supervisors’ Club, 
Evanston, Illinois 

*Maytag Management Club, Newton, Iowa 

Nash-Kelvinator Management Club, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Nashville Avco Management Club, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Oliver Management Club Inc. of Charles 
City, Charles City, Iowa 

The Foremen’s Club of Post Cereals, Battle 
Creek, Michigan 

Spang-Chalfant Supervisors’ Association, 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania 

Sylvania Foremen’s Club, Emporium, 
Pennsylvania 


Jefferson- 





During Fort Worth NAF Directors meeting Ernie Costantino, president, Convair Fort Worth 
Management Club, right, presents Convair Lighters, engraved with name, to Dr. William 
Levy, Dr. J. E. Bathurst, Emmett Butler, and Ray Arduser. 
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Taylor Forge Management Club, Chicago, 

Illinois 
Thilco Foremen’s Club, Kaukauna, 

Wisconsin 
*Foremen’s Club of Worthington Buffalo 

Works, Buffalo, New York 
Yorkville Works Management Club, York- 

ville, Ohio 
Zenith Bendix Management Club, Detroit, 

Michigan 
*Second time recognized. 

Call for a moral rearmament was 
issued by Executive vice president, 
J. E. Bathurst in his report to the board 
at the regular meeting in Fort Worth. 
“Personal influence and magnetism 
leading to a voluntary cooperation, not 
force, is the essential ingredient re- 
quired in modern management,” he 
said. “This coupled with the moral 
spirit and principles makes the differ- 
ence between our free American so- 
ciety and communism, facism or any 
form of dictatorship.” 

A lifetime membership was pre- 
sented to past president B. A. Hodapp 
in honor of his faithful service to the 
NAF. 

The directors toured the B-36 air- 
craft production plant of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation, and were 
guests of the Convair Management 
Club at their regular meeting. 

It was announced that the Fort 
Worth Convair Management Club has 
attained a membership of over 2000, 
the largest shop club membership in 
the NAF. 

While in Fort Worth several mem- 
bers of the board were featured speak- 
ers at local service clubs including 
Kiwanis, Optomist, Lions and others. 

The NAF received much valuable 
publicity through the cooperation of 
the Fort Worth newspapers and radio 
stations. 


Shortest speech: “Nope” 


Kansas City—Brent Braun, 13-year- 
old son of Melva Braun of TWA’s Kan- 
sas City Overhaul Base, will go down 
in history as one of the shortest speech- 
makers ever to appear before the TWA 
Management Club. 


Looking over the crowd of TWA 
brass, distinguished guests and club 
members, he said, “Nope.” 

Brent had just been presented a 
check for $50, first prize in the Man- 
agement Club’s recent essay contest for 
TWA children between the ages of 12 
and 19. Contest chairman Ed Burdette 
had asked Brent if he had decided what 
he was going to do with the money. His 
response was short and to the point 
and drew a large round of applause 
from the audience, 

Second prize went to Pat Thompson, 
17, daughter of R. G. Thompson, fleet 
service foreman at the Overhaul Base. 
She received a check for $30. 

Winner of third prize, a 22-inch Con- 
stellation model, was 14-year-old June 
Hyatt, daughter of Jess Hyatt, engine 
overhaul shop foreman, also from the 
Overhaul Base. 
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Into the Winner's Circle step the top three contestants in the Kansas City TWA Management 


Club's recent essay contest. Shown (left to right) are Pat Thompson, second place winner, 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Thompson: Brent Braun, first prize winner, and his mother, 
Mrs. Melva Braun; Don Heep, Club president; Ed Burdette, chairman of Contest Committee; 
June Hyatt, third place winner (holding plane model), and her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 


Hyatt. (TWA Photo) 


The other seven winners, each of 
whom was presented an 8-inch plastic 
Constellation model, were: James 
Mandigo, Jr., 14, son of Jim Mandigo, 
senior engineer in construction. David 
Packwood, 15, son of Forrest Pack- 
wood, manual writer, Overhaul Base. 
Bill Mitchell, 18, son of W. M. Mitchell, 
general foreman, Overhaul Base. Rich- 
ard Paul Kinnard, 15, son of R. C. 
Kinnard, master mechanic, Overhaul 
Base. Barbara Joan Hedeman, 17, ward 
of Lorene Schutz, steno-clerk in re- 
ceivables. Hildegard Luckmann, 17, 
foster daughter of L. E. Baldwin, fore- 
man and dock chief, Overhaul Base. 
Patsy Triantos, 13, daughter of Nick 
and Helen Triantos, lead fire inspector 
at the Overhaul Base and accountant 
in machine accounting, respectively. 


Kokomo foremen hosts 
to overseas teenagers 


Kohomo, Ind.—It was announced that 
on June 23 and 24 the Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club would sponsor an over- 
night visit to 35 teenagers from many 
different foreign countries. These boys 
and girls come here under auspices of 
the American Field Service. They are 
all winners of American Field Service 
scholarships for study in this country 
by outstanding youth from other coun- 
tries. Purpose is to give tomorrow’s 
leaders in other countries a chance to 
know at first hand and to understand 
our American way of life. 

President Robert I. Schumaker of 
Kokomo Foremen’s Club announced the 
Club’s 1952 Executive Board at the 
meeting on June 12. They are Charles 
R. Small, Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion, president; Delbert Allen, Globe 
American Corporation, first vice presi- 


dent; Charles M, Coe, Continental Steel 
Corporation, second vice president; 
Howard J. Davis, Delco Products Divi- 
sion of General Motors, third vice 
president; Joseph E. Samsel, Kingston 
Products Company, secretary; Glen 
Fritzlen, Haynes Stellite Company, 
treasurer. 

New officers have six months to pre- 
pare the 1952 program before taking 
office next January. 

Schumaker made the announcement 
at the Club’s annual Father-and-Son 
banquet at the Masonic Temple. He 
also told the group of the 1951 scholar- 
ship awards which went to a Kokomo 
High School senior girl who plans to 
study nursing and to a senior boy who 
plans to attend Indiana University. The 
Club’s Educational Committee under 
direction of Alfred A .Himelick chose 
the recipients on basis of academic and 
character qualifications. Last year’s 
scholarship winner was welcomed back 
at the banquet and congratulated for 
his good work at Indiana. 

Schumaker thanked Barney Tickfer 
of Reliance Manufacturing Company 
for the services to the Club of Reliance 
foremen. Reliance is moving from 
Kokomo. 

There was a record attendance of 
nearly 500.—S. Ellsworth, Jr. 

+ 


Wifey: “Is everything shut up for the 
night, dear?” 
Tired Hubby: “Everything else, dear.” 
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Pensioned supervisors Philip H. Austin (left), Karl Huffman (center) and Joe Brown Sr., 
look over albums of old 1894-95 photographs showing building of Johnson Steel Company, 
now Lorain, Ohio, Works of the National Tube Company. They were employed at this plant 
almost back to its beginnings, have vivid recollections of early days. Standing is B. B. Deitch, 
president of National Tube Management Club, which recently entertained these three and 
35 other retired supervisors of Lorain Works. 


Recall birth of steel works 
in wilderness 56 years ago 


Lorain, Ohio—When the National 
Tube Management Club entertained 
retired supervisors of the Lorain Works 
recently, guests included three old- 
timers connected with the plant shortly 
after its first rose from a_ thickly 
wooded wilderness 56 years ago. 

This trio of Lorain Works pioneers, 
who among them accumulated a total 
of 144 years’ service with the U. S. 
Steel Corp., were among 38 retired 
foremen honored at the party. The Club 
also took occasion at this meeting to 
make note of the 50th anniversary of 
the corporation, of which National 
Tube is a unit. 

Renewing memories of earlier days, 
the three steel veterans of the early 
and mid-90’s found it extremely inter- 
esting to look over some old plant 
photograph albums showing pictures 
of the building of the original Johnson 
Steel Company works in Lorain in 
1894-95. The Johnson Company later 
became Lorain Works of the National 
Tube Company. 

Two hundred supervisors and retired 
supervisors attended the dinner, which 
was addressed by Harry Coopland, St. 
Louis humorist. B. B. Deitch, president 
of the Management club, and A. J. B. 
Fairburn were in charge of the pro- 

ram. 

Of the three “old-time old-timers,” 
Joe Brown, Sr., had the earliest work 
record. He started with the Johnson 
Company in 1889 at the Johnstown, Pa., 
plant, immediately after the famous 
flood. He learned the roll turning trade, 
came to the Johnson Company’s new 
Lorain plant in 1895 as a roll turner, 
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was later promoted to roll shop fore- 
man, and had 50 years’ service when 
he retired. 

Karl Huffman started his steel serv- 
ice at the Johnstown plant in 1892, 
and came to Lorain in 1895 as a charg- 
ing crane operator. He later trans- 
ferred to maintenance work and be- 
came general foreman, pipe mill elec- 
trical. Both Brown and Huffman have 
interesting stories to tell about the 
Johnstown flood. Huffman also accum- 
ulated 50 years’ service. 

Philip H. Austin came to Lorain in 
1896 and first took a job with the street 
railway line, which was operated by 
the same management as the steel 
plant. He later worked at the plant’s 
stables (3 horses, 2 dump carts) and 
also as a hostler at the plant manager’s 
home. He later turned to power house 
and boiler house work and retired as 
general foreman of the Fuels and 
Power Department, with a total of 44 
years’ service.—R. E. Neumeyer. 


Pleads for return of 
foreman’s status 


Huntington, W. Va.—Donald_ E. 
Lewis, assistant general manager of 
The Hammond Bag and Paper Com- 
pany of Wellsburg, West Virginia, was 
the principal speaker at the May meet- 
ing of the Huntington Foreman-Man- 
ager’s Club. His subject was THE 
FOREMAN’S PLACE IN MANAGE- 
MENT. The theme of Mr. Lewis’s ad- 
dress was a plea for the return of 
responsibilities to the foreman: “Ex- 
ecutive management should reexamine 
the foreman’s position on the manage- 
ment team and the generally insigni- 
ficant place to which the foreman has 


been relegated since the Wagner Act 
and other legislation. If the foreman 
is to be a part of management he 
should once again be entrusted with 
certain primary responsibilities.” 

The meeting was opened with the 
pledge of allegiance and invocation. 
Dinner entertainment was furnished 
by The American Male Chorus.—J. 
Steelman, Jr. 


Reichner upped at AEF 


New York—Fred G. Clark, general 
chairman of the American Economic 
Foundation, announced in June the 
election of Morgan S. A. Reichner as 
executive director of the Foundation 
and a member of its Board of Trustees. 

For the past six months Reichner has 
been director of the Foundation’s mo- 
tion picture department. In his new 
post he will also direct the Foundation’s 
departments of in-plant education, su- 
pervisory training, community-wide 
education, and management commu- 
nication. 

A former busines consultant and ad- 
vertising executive, Reichner served 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Abbott Kimball, Buchanan, and 
his own agency. He was lieutenant 
commander in the last war and served 
overseas with the OSS and OWI. 

In remarking on his new appoint- 
ment, Mr. Reichner said, “If we can get 
the American public to understand the 
basic economic facts of life in this 
country, our future will be secure. The 
Foundation’s eleven year research pro- 
gram supplies the means of accomplish- 
ing this.” 





(Fabian Bachrach photo.) 


The American Economic Foundation an- 
nounced (June |, 1951) the election of 
Morgan S. A. Reichner as its executive 
director and trustee. 
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Columbus installation 
night 

Columbus — The Columbus Club 
wound up its 1950-51 season of dinner 
meetings and training sessions with 
“Installation Night” on June 7. The 
300 members and guests in attendance 
witnessed the installation of the four 
new officers by the newly appointed 
general manager of the NAF, Bill Levy, 
as follows: Richard O. Knight, Colum- 
bus Public Schools, president; Lee Mc- 
Daniels, Columbus Bolt & Forging Co., 
vice president (Programs); Edgar A. 
Hiser, The Kroger Co., vice-president 
(Membership); Charles L. Paul, Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., secretary-treasurer. Dur- 
ing his brief message Mr. Levy extolled 
the works of the Club over the years 
and praised it for its selection of officers. 

Another feature of the evening was 
the presentation of scholarship awards 
to two Columbus high school seniors. 
First place award of $100 went to Wil- 
liam Joe Seeley of Central High School, 
second place award of $50 went to Joe 
Ciminello of Linden-McKinley High 
School. The presentation was made by 
Carl E. Burnett of the Kroger Co. 
chairman of the Scholarship Commit- 
tee. Other members of the committee 
were: Richard Evans, Clark Grave 
Vault Co.; William Hoare, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co.; Larry Borosage, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Clarence Miller, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 

Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, spoke to the club on 
the subject “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 
Mr. Sensing was introduced by C. J. 
Tracy co-chairman for the evening and 
production manager of the Hanna Paint 
Mfg. Co., Inc. and the Hanna Industrial 
Finishes Co., sponsors of the meeting. 

Retiring vice president in charge of 
membership, Lee McDaniels, Columbus 
Bolt & Forging Co., introduced 16 new 
members representing 6 new member 
companies. Retiring vice president in 
charge of programs, C. Otto Hamer, 
Clark Grave Vault Co., boosted the 6th 
Annual Foremen’s Club ball game at 
the Redbird Stadium the night of July 
24. 

On behalf of the building fund pro- 
ject of the club, W. E. Hysell of the 
Kroger Co., representing the Ways & 
Means Committee, announced this 
year’s money raising project as a sales 
campaign for a large quantity of exten- 
sion cords and shields. He reported 
over 1500 units sold to date and gave 
credit to club members who had sold 
over 150 each. 


Thirty men were certificated for com- 
pleting class in “Labor Relations” led 
by Ray Woods, industrial relations di- 
rector, Ternstedt Div., GMC. Fifteen 
certificates were given to men who 
have completed their Public Speaking 
training led by Don A. Watters, in- 
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structor in Speech Department at Ohio 
State University. 

The end of the program saw a spon- 
taneous round of applause in apprecia- 


tion of the services of the retiring offi- 
cers led by the super booster, W. J. 
Mowery of the Columbus Auto Parts 
Co. 








LIFETIME NAF MEMBERSHIP Certificate presented to C. W. Connor (left) by J. S. Chap- 
man of Armco Mining; Program Chairman Burgess of Armco Mining Foremen's Club in 
background. Since his retirement Mr. Connor has been appointed administrator, Defense 
Solid Fuels Administration, under the Secretary of the Interior. 


Chrysler big source 
for war business 


Detroit—More than 1,100 Ohio manu- 
facturers have been enlisted by Chry- 
sler Corporation to assist in its defense 
and civilian production, according to 
Joseph Pfeiffer, director of purchases 
for the Corporation. 

With Chrysler’s defense production 
still largely in the early stages, 172 
Ohio companies have already been en- 
gaged as defense suppliers for the auto 
company. There are 67 of these supplier 
companies in Cleveland, 27 in Dayton, 
16 in Cincinnati, and 13 in Toledo. An- 
other 156 Ohio cities are important 
supply sources for the company’s 
civilian and defense needs. 

In its current defense and civilian 
production, Chrysler draws _ supplies 
from 8,500 companies in 1,247 cities, 
41 states, and four foreign nations. 
More than 1,200 of these concerns are 
serving as suppliers for the defense 
assignments now on Chysler’s books, 
and 2,000 more defense suppliers are 
being lined up at the present time. 

The total of suppliers will be ex- 
panded even further as Chrysler’s de- 
fense projects get rolling and as new 
assignments are taken on, Pfeiffer said. 
During World War II the company em- 
ployed some 15,000 suppliers for its 
much larger war production, represent- 
ing a tenfold increase over the number 
of suppliers used by Chrysler in its 
prewar automotive production. 


Eighty-eight per cent of Chrysler’s 
current suppliers fall in the small busi- 
ness category of concerns employing 
less than 500 persons. Nearly 6,000 of 
the supplier companies have fewer 
than 100 employees. Another 1,500 em- 
ploy less than 500 workers. About 
half of the remaining 1,000 suppliers 
employ fewer than 1,000 persons. 

The supplier companies already en- 
listed for Chrysler’s defense effort are 
located in 317 cities and 28 states, 
Pfeiffer reported. Even more wide- 
spread dispersal can be expected as 
more defense suppliers are engaged, 
he said. 

Production at the Chrysler Tank 
Plant now under construction at 
Newark, Delaware, will require the 
services of about 1,000 companies for 
the necessary manufacturing equip- 
ment and production materials and 
parts, Pfeiffer estimated. 

Many of these suppliers will in turn 
be buying from outside sources of their 
own, greatly multiplying the number 
of companies eventually taking part in 
Chrysler’s tank project. 

The Chrysler New Orleans plant 
which is being readied for tank engine 
production will also need 1,000 sup- 
pliers. One of Chrysler’s relatively 
smaller assignments, the production of 
range finders in an extension being 
built at its Dayton Airtemp plant, will 
produce business for about 350 sup- 
pliers. 

No estimates are yet available on the 
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number of suppliers who will be en- 
listed in the company’s assignment to 
build hulls for the Grumman Alba- 
tross amphibious air rescue plane in 
its Plymouth plant at Evansville, Indi- 
ana. 

Pfeiffer added that it is almost im- 
possible to isolate the thousands of 
suppliers being used in the production 
of Dodge Army vehicles, since they 
are being built along with Dodge’s 
regular civilian vehicles. 

The production facilities and tech- 
nical skills of subcontractors are essen- 
tial to carrying out any major defense 
production program, he asserted. 

He said that the largest category of 
subcontracted work consists of special- 
ized parts that require peculiar facili- 
ties and skills. He included in this 
group such items as electronic and elec- 
trical equipment, plastic parts, rubber 
parts, bearings, ferrous and non-fer- 
rous castings, and standard parts. 

Other items usually subcontracted 
are those which are needed in larger 
volume than the prime contractor’s 
facilities can supply and those which 
can be produced more economically 
by outside sources, Pfeiffer added. 

To assist in finding the right sup- 
pliers when they are needed, the 
Chrysler purchasing department main- 
tains a comprehensive reference file of 
all possible sources which come to its 
attention, either through its own in- 
vestigations or solicitations from po- 
tential vendors. 


Information kept on file for each po- 
tential supplier includes its name and 
location, subsidiaries civilian products, 
major customers, World War II prod- 
ucts and customers, preferred defense 
products, plant facilities data, company 
officials and number of employees, 
engineering and tool room facilities, 
and the company’s latest financial 
statement. 

Finding the proper subcontractors 
for defense work is the mutual re- 
sponsibility of the prime contractor 
and the potential supplier, Pfeiffer 
declared. It should be the supplier’s 
responsibility to survey and appraise 
his facilities to determine the type of 
defense items he can best produce, to 
seek out prime contractors who need 
these items, and to make himself and 
his facilities known to the prime con- 
tractor. he said. 

The prime contractor has to ap- 
praise the potential supplier’s facili- 
ties and personnel to determine that 
he can provide the items needed to 
the proper specifications, on the re- 
quired schedules, and at a fair and 
reasonable cost, he concluded. 


Execs review 
company history 


Baltimore—At the last scheduled 
meeting of the NAF in May held by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Management Club, a grand time was 
had by all, with a very fine attendance. 
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Principal speaker was E. D. Peck, 
general manager of the Brush Division, 
with some fine assistance by J. H. 
Heroy, Jr., assistant general manager. 

Their talks, enjoyed by all, were on 
the growth of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company from the start of the business 
and associations up to this year.—VJ. 
Ventura. 


Convair names 
scholarship award 
winners 


San Diego—Seven San Diego high 
school seniors received $100 scholarship 
certificates in June from Convair’s 
Management Club for writing the best 
500-word essays on: “What is In- 
dustry’s Reward for Education?”, an- 
nounced R. H, Gilliland, contest chair- 
man. 

The annual contest, open to all local 
boy and girl seniors was judged this 
year by J. C. Safley, editor of the SAN 
DIEGO UNION; William E. Krenning, 
San Diego postmaster; Hunter M. Muir, 
attorney. 

The seven 1951 winners, said Gilli- 
land, were guests later at the Convair 
Management Club dinner at the San 
Diego Hotel at which time the cash 
awards were made. These boys are 
now eligible to compete for a scholar- 
ship prize in the Southern California 
regional contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen. 

The high schools represented by the 
winners are: San Diego High School, 
Bill McDade; Sweetwater Union High 
School, James G. Seebold Jr., and Le- 
land Huhn; La Jolla Junior and Senior 
High School, Ronald Rickey and Dan 


Butterfield; and St. Augustine High 
School, Jon Porter and Kevin Sho- 
walter, 


Shop club pitches at 
city club election 


Columbus, Ohio—C.B.F. Management 
Club of Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. 
was well-represented at the annual 
election meeting of Columbus Fore- 
men’s Club. 

Nearly half of the Shop Club’s mem- 
bership, who are also members of the 
City Club, were on hand with Hallo- 
ween horns, a Helium filled balloon, 
blotters, covers of their newspaper 
which endorsed their club member, 
Leland M. McDaniels, for office of 
first vice president. 

Other officers elected besides Mr. 
McDaniels were: Richard O. Knight, 
president; Edgar A. Hiser, second vice 
president; Charles L. Paul, secretary- 
treasurer, 

In the past five years, Mr. McDan- 
iels was elected president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Shop Club 
and was past second vice president of 
the City Club. 

More than 91 per cent of C.BF. 
Club’s members were present at the 
June meeting to hear John Beltz of 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Jack Hindes, Club vice president, 
was acting program chairman. Robert 
M. Rex, Company president, was cur- 
rent events speaker. 

Mr. Rex awarded personnel develop- 
ment certificates to recent Club gradu- 
ates of Work Simplification course. He 
also made special Junior Achievement 
Awards to Club members Joseph 
Davidson, Jr., Herbert Kinney and 





Convair's 1951 Management Club scholarship award winners get a close look at a B-36D, 
intercontinental bomber, at Lindbergh Field. Standing (from left): S. S. Smith of Convair, 
Leland Huhn, James G. Seebold Jr., C. M. Tyner of Convair, Vill McDade, Dan Butterfield; 
(kneeling) Jon Porter, Ronald Rickey. Kevin Showalter was not present when picture was 
taken. 
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Howard Rusk, who successfully ad- 
vised their group of youths under the 
J.A. name REXCO, to a top spot in 
Junior Achievement of Columbus, Inc. 
Earl Fenner, Club president was also 
presented an award by J.A. for advis- 
ory services to another group. 

A color film of Jeffrey mining equip- 
ment was shown.—J. Meinhardt. 


Clark group elects 


Battle Creek, Mich.—The Clark Fore- 
men’s Club met at the American Legion 
Club House here, May 16 and elections 
of officers resulted as follows: W. W. 
Davis, president; Richard Corey, vice 
president; Leo Boice, secretary; Donald 
Austin, treasurer. 

Harry Gootas provided the dinner 
music and The Marksmen Quartette, 
entertained with a medley of songs. 

Max Wheeler, of the Michigan Car- 
ton Co. and member of the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of 
Foremen, was introduced as a guest. 


Dick Baumgartner, Wm Arnold, Ken 
Ellerton, and Max Johnson reported on 
the recent Materials Handling Show at 
Chicago. 

Dr. Wm. Levy, general manager for 
the National Association of Foremen, 
addressed the group on “The Place of 
the Clark Foremen’s Club and the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen in Amer- 
ican Industry.”—W. W, Davis. 


First ladies’ night 


Chicago—June 2 was the first Ladies’ 
Nite held by Grand Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts Management Club. Place was the 
beautiful Furniture Club at the Furni- 
ture Mart on the Lake front. The “T” 
bone steaks served for dinner were too 
much for some of the ladies but the 
men put them away in a hurry. Music 
during the dinner hour was provided 
by Marion Carter, accordianist. After 
dinner the famous magician Milton 
Levy entertained the group with some 
of his world-famous tricks. 

Highlight of the evening was speaker 
Emmet F. Butler, public relations di- 
rector and “Senator” from the Maytag 
Co. Mr. Butler’s message concerned 
service to our company and service to 
our community. Interesting, amusing 
and humorous, Mr. Butler gave away 
over fifty Maytag “washers” to the 
members and guests. Winners of door 
prizes were Sam Raineri, Brake Room 
foreman and Hank Saunders. After 
dinner members and guests danced in 
the beautiful lake front room.—H. 
Jacobson. 
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President Robert E. Gross of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation presents scholarship awards to 
high school seniors (from left) Paul Rosendahl, Marilyn Sabin, Joseph Kirk. Event took place 
in Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel before 1000 members of Lockheed Management Club and 
their guests. 


President Gross presents 
Lockheed awards 


Burbank, Calif.—Robert E. Gross, 
president of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration, presented three $250 scholar- 
ship awards to outstanding high school 
seniors, on May 19 at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles. 

These awards were offered to chil- 
dren of Lockheed employees who wrote 
the best essays on the subject, “Will 
Further Education Increase My Op- 
portunity In Industry?” The three stu- 
dents were Paul Rosendahl, Marilyn 
Sabin and Joseph Kirk. 

These three young people are also 
prominent in school and extra-curri- 
cular activities. They are now parti- 
cipating in the Zone A National As- 
sociation of Foremen Contest for an 
additional $1000 prize. 


The essay prizes presented by Robert 
E. Gross were witnessed by over 1000 
members of the Lockheed Management 
Club and their guests. 


De Soto offers plant 
tour wonders 


Detroit— A popular attraction for 
visitors to Detroit during the city’s 
celebration of its 250th birthday this 
summer are the conducted tours 
through the huge automobile plants 
that have put America on wheels. 


A survey of the scheduled tours 
through the De Soto plant reveals that 
among the many wonders of modern 
production to be seen, one of the most 
impressive to visitors is the “body 
drop”, the point at which a finished 
body is lowered onto an assembled 
chassis. 


Automobiles are built to orders that 
specify a certain body style, color, in- 
terior and exterior trim, type of trans- 
mission, and accessories. At the body 
drop, a specified body meets a chassis 
that just matches it in color, wheelbase, 
and other specifications of the order. A 
system of teletypewriters throughout 
the plant controls what goes into each 
car so that they will match exactly at 
the body drop. 

The chassis line continues moving 
while bodies are being lowered to it 
and the split-second accuracy of the 
operation never fails to fascinate visi- 
tors. 

The De Soto plant tours permit visi- 
tors to see the complete assembly of 
an automobile, starting with the plac- 
ing of a bare frame on the line and 
ending with a new De Soto being 
driven away under its own power. 
There are two conducted tours daily, 
one each in the morning and afternoon. 


Robertshaw scholarship 
award 


Youngwood, Pa.—The Robertshaw 
Foremen’s Association, Youngwood and 
Scottdale Divisions of the Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Company, has awarded 
$200 towards a scholarship to William 
Rudiselle, presently a student at St. 
Vincent Preparatory School. The award 
required an essay of approximately 500 
words on the subject “Freedom of Op- 
portunity for the Individual”. Sons 
and daughters of Robertshaw em- 
ployees who are graduating from high 
school or preparatory school this June 
term were eligible. 

The judges of the several essays re- 
ceived were C. Kensey Dillon, principal 
of Ramsey High School, and the mem- 
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bers of the English Department of that 
school. 

William Rudiselle is the son of Theo- 
dore Rudiselle, an employee of the 
Robertshaw Youngwood plant in the 
Engineering Department. 

Honorable mention was given to the 
essays of Miss Lucille Shirey, a student 
of the Youngwood High School, and to 
Miss Thelma Eicher, East Huntingdon 
Township High School. 

The Scholarship Committee of the 
Robertshaw Foremen’s Association is 
headed by F. D. Byers, chairman, Max 
Unger, Samuel Rummel, and Al Arnold. 


Good year for 
Carborundum 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Carborundum 
Management Club has just finished a 
very successful year. In June (1950) 
the Club entertained over 150 guests at 
its open house which included a fine 
dinner and trip through the plant. Au- 
gust was picnic time. In November the 
club heard Jack Post give an excellent 
talk. In February, 1951, Larman Sher- 
wood kept Club members in both 
laughs and tears in a talk which in- 
cluded experiences in his own life. 

On St. Patrick’s Day the Club en- 
joyed its Ladies Night at Hotel Brock, 
Niagara Falls. Our April meeting at 
Hotel Niagara featured an address by 
vice president Ed Broden who is in 
full charge of the Company’s affairs 
while president H. K. “Tony” Clark is 
working on war production problems 
in Washington. Mr. Broden gave a 
very complete picture of what the Com- 
pany had done this last year, what it 
expects to do in the future. 

Our annual meeting was held May 
23 when Club president Paul Work 
turned the gavel over to president- 
elect Roy Shelso for the next year. 
Other officers installed were vice 
president George Murphy, secretary 
Charles Smith, treasurer Norman Ur- 
tel, financial secretary George An- 
drews and director Paul Work. 

With over 250 members now, the 
Club expects to go over the 300 mark 
this year—R. Shelso. 


New management clubs 


Dayton—Recently two new manage- 
ment clubs affiliated with The National 
Association of Foremen. These were: 

Steubenville Works Management 
Club of Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Steubenville, Ohio. Officers: Joseph 
Bowers (P.); Robert Polen (V.P.); 
Harry A. Littlecott (S.); John Dailey 
[s.}. 

Alliance A.S.F. Foremen’s Club of 
American Steel Foundries, Alliance, 
Ohio. Officers: Carl Bevington (P.); 
Don Baughman (V.P.); Glenn Eakin 
(S.); Earl Semmler (T.). 
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FREEDOM AWARD—1952 Executive Board of Kokomo Foremen's Club poses with Freedoms 





Foundation Award won this year for last year's program. Left to right: Glen Fritzlen, Haynes 
Stellite Company, (T.); Joseph E. Samsel, Kingston Products Corporation, (V.P.); Howard 
J. Davis, Delco Products Division of General Motors Corp., (V.P.); Delbert Allen, Globe 
American Corporation, (V.P.); Charles R. Small, Continental Steel Corporation, (P.); Charles 


M. Coe, Continental Steel Corporation, (V.P.). 


Boynton changes posts 


Denver—Albert H. Boynton, past 
president of the Rocky Mountain Man- 
agement Club, and superintendent of 
suggestions, United Air Lines of Den- 
ver, is moving to Oakland as training 
director for Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press. 

Members of the Club sincerely re- 
gret his moving but wish him all the 
good luck in his larger responsibilities. 
—F. Tucker, 


ECA award to 
Robertshaw 


Youngwood, Pa—A Certificate of 
Cooperation was awarded to the Rob- 
ertshaw Thermostat Division, Young- 
wood and Scottdale plants, by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
of Washington, D. C. William C. Foster, 
administrator of the ECA, in awarding 
this certificate cited the Company as 
follows: 


Robertshaw-Thermostat Div. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Youngwood, Penna. 
Dear Sir: Attn: Mr. G. P. Grace, Vice Pres. 
I know of no better way to mark the third 
anniversary of the Marshall Plan than to 
give special recognition to those United States 
industries and other organizations who, by 
receiving individuals and groups on technical 
assistance missions from Western European 
countries, have become important partners in 
the effort to bring recovery and stability to 
Europe. A Certificate of Cooperation is being 
presented as a token of our gratitude to you 
for assisting these visitors in gaining a better 
understanding of the United States economy 
and thus helping to make the Technical As- 
sistance Program a powerful factor in the 
strengthening of Western Europe... . 


I wish you would convey to the members 
of your organization the gratitude which all 
of us in ECA feel for the splendid way in 
which they cooperated to make the Technical 
Assistance Program a success, and in so do- 
ing helped in the united effort of the Western 
World to strengthen its defenses.” 


The Robertshaw Thermostat Division 
had furnished technical assistance to 
representatives of Sweden, England, 


France, Norway, and other foreign 
countries. Engineering representatives 
of manufacturing industries from the 
foreign countries were given technical 
instructions on modern production 
methods and in all cases expressed 
amazement at the superior engineering 
efficiency and technical improvements 
as utilized in the Robertshaw Thermo- 
stat Division, 

The Certificate of Cooperation is in- 
scribed: 





“awarded to Robertshaw Thermostat Divi- 
sion, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Com- 
pany for furnishing assistance to peoples 
of the Marshall Plan countries to aid 
them in maintaining individual liberty, 
free institutions and peace.” 











The certificate is signed by William 
C. Foster, administrator of the ECA. 


Grayson paper 
wins award 


Lynwood, Calif. — The Freedoms 
Foundation First Place Award for 1950 
Company Employee Publications was 
presented to Joe McMillan, editor of 
the RELIEF VALVE, published by the 
Grayson Controls Division, Robertshaw 
Fulton Controls Company, here at the 
1950 FREEDOMS FOUNDATION cere- 
mony at Valley Forge, February 22, 
1951. The awards consisted of a medal 
and a $1500 check to the company, plus 
an honor medal to the editor. 

The prize money was earmarked for 
distribution in a community Ameri- 
canism program by T. T. Arden, gen- 
eral manager, Grayson Controls Divi- 
sion and executive vice president, 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Comany. 
Thomas H. Pender is public relations 
director in charge of the program of 
which the Company employee publica- 
tion is a part. 
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Safety essay contest at 
Basic Refractories 


Maple Grove, Ohio—The Basic Man- 
agement Club of Basic Refractories, 
Inc., recently sponsored an essay con- 
test on the subject “Why My Daddy 
Should Work Safely” open to all chil- 
dren under 14 whose parents work at 
Basic. 

Club’s Safety Chairman Denver 
Findley presented the first prize of 
$18.75 to Jan Murphy of Burgoon, 10- 
year-old son of Paul Murphy, a rotary 
kiln burner. 

Second prize of $15 was won by 
Patricia Hammer of Cromers, 12-year- 
old daughter of Cletus Hammer, a crane 
operator. Third prize was won by 
Myrtle Hines of Upper Sandusky, 12- 
year-old daughter of Roland Hines, 
construction worker. Each _ entrant 
received $2 regardless of their final 
rating. 

The three prizes winners also re- 
ceived special certificates when they 
and their fathers were guests of the 
Club at its “Old Timers” dinner in 
Tiffin. All 25-year-men were guests of 
the Club the same night.—J. Williams. 
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Workers safer in ‘50 

Chicago—American workers were a 
lot safer in 1950, the National Safety 
Council reports. 

Industrial injury rates for last year, 
released by the Council in advance of 
the 1951 edition of its annual statistical 
yearbook, “Accident Facts,” shows a 
substantial reduction in both the fre- 
quency and severity of 1950 accidents 
as compared with 1949. 

Twenty-nine of the 40 basic industry 
classifications reduced their frequency 
rates, and 23 reduced severity rates. 

The accident frequency rate for em- 
ployees in all industries submitting 
company reports to the Council, based 
on the number of disabling injuries per 
1,000,000 man-hours, was 9.3 in 1950— 
a reduction of 8 per cent from the year 
before. 

The communications industry again 
led all other industries by turning in 
the lowest employee frequency rate. 
Its rate was 2.05—a 4 per cent reduc- 
tion from 1949. Aircraft manufactur- 
ing again ranked second with 4.17, fol- 
lowed by the electrical equipment in- 
dustry with 4.28 and steel with 4.63. 

Lumbering stayed at the bottom of 
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In essay contest on “Why My Daddy Should Work Safely," sponsored by Basic Management 
Club, Maple Grove, Ohio, winner was Jan Murphy of Burgoon, 10-year-old son of Paul 
Murphy, rotary kiln burner. Here Club Prexy Edwin Addis looks on as Denver Findley, Club 


safety chairman makes presentation. 
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the frequency list in 1950 with a 46.85 
rate, but this represented a 2 per cent 
1eduction. The frequency of coal min- 
ing accidents went up 5 per cent, and 
that industry remained in the next to 
last position with a 43.64 rate. Mining 
other than coal was third from the bot- 
tom, just below clay products. 

The accident severity rate for all in- 
dustries reporting to the Council, based 
on the number of days lost per 1,000 
man-hours, was .94 last year—a reduc- 
tion of 8 per cent from 1949. 

Communications also had the lowest 
severity rate, leading all other in- 
dustries with a rate of .12—a 20 per 
cent drop from 1949. The service in- 
dustry came up from fourth place in 
1949 to second in 1950 with a sub- 
stantial 37 per cent reduction to give 
it a rate of .19. The tobacco industry 
stayed in third place with no change in 
its rate of .23, just ahead of printing 
and publishing. 

In terms of severity, coal mining 
once more stayed at the bottom of the 
list, with the highest accident severity 
rate of 7.91—a 16 per cent increase. 
Lumbering was next to last with 4.79. 
Mining other than coal continued to 
improve its rate with a 30 per cent 
reduction to 3.25. 


Disston Adds Scrap Drive 

Philadelphia — With the FIGHT 
WASTE plan, developed and promoted 
by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., of Phil- 
adelphia, now operating in hundreds of 
plants throughout the nation, Disston 
has just announced an extension of 
the campaign—a drive to get steel 
scrap into the channels of distribution. 

The steel scrap situation is growing 
more serious weekly. 

“The Advertising Council announced 
recently that in response to urgent 
requests from both private and gov- 
ernment sources it has approved an 
emergency drive to salvage steel scrap.” 
(NEW YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE, 
May 8.) 

“Today the scrap situation is as tight 
as it has ever been... there just isn’t 
enough scrap to fill the bill ... Mills 
that normally carry a 60-day scrap 
stockpile are down to only two or 
three days’ or weeks’ supply.” (BUSI- 
NESS WEEK, May 26.) 

Since Disston is both a producer and 
a consumer of steel, the company is 
aware of all aspects of the scrap prob- 
lem. Every Disston advertisement car- 
ries the theme—“Scrap Turned In Is 
Steel Turned Out.” Letters to Disston’s 
industrial distributors emphasize the 
emergency; a direct mail campaign to 
all users and manufacturers of steel 
is in full swing. 

In addition, the company has pre- 
pared a leaflet which is offered to the 
trade in any quantity without charge. 
This discusses the importance of scrap 
to the steel industry, and the vital na- 
ture of the present emergency. It dif- 
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ferentiates between production scrap, 
which generally flows through the reg- 
ular channels back to the steel mills, 
and dormant scrap, in the form of 
obsolete parts and machinery, which is 
often overlooked. 

The leaflet points out that real profits 
can be realized through scrap, and 
gives advice on the organization of a 
salvage committee within any plant to 
further the efficient handling of scrap. 

The U. S. economy needs steel, and 
the steel industry needs scrap. Disston 
feels that every plant which uses steel 
can play a part in this all-important 
drive. 


Small plants program 

Detroit—A nation-wide safety pro- 
gram designed to eliminate 600,000 oc- 
cupational injuries a year in small 
plants was opened here in June at the 
National Safety Council’s Industrial 
Conference. 


Charles F. Alexander, manager of the 
industrial department for the council, 
said a full-time safety engineer would 
be appointed within a few days to 
develop the program. 

It is the first time that a concerted, 
preventive safety program has been 
established for small plants—those with 
less than 100 employees—on a national 
scale. 

The drive is being stimulated by the 
National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies, which today presented 
a $12,500 grant to the council to start 
the campaign. 





First aid at Oliver 

Charles City, lowa—During the late 
winter and early spring months, 39 
foremen, all members of the Manage- 
ment Club at Oliver’s plant here, met 
for two hours twice weekly for six 
weeks in a first aid class conducted by 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





Leight Greene, plant safety director. 
Upon meeting requirements of the 
course, the foremen were presented 
cards indicating completion of the Red 
Cross Standard Course in First Aid. 

To keep the principals of first aid 
fresh in the minds of his “first aiders’’, 
Mr. Greene has scheduled a refresher 
class every six weeks. The first re- 
fresher class met recently for a short 
lecture and practice on applying arti- 
ficial respiration. As the refresher 
class continues, all subjects of the 
course will be thoroughly reviewed. 
—A. P. McFarland. 


Stranger: “I came in because I read your 
advertisement for a man to retail canaries.” 
Proprietor: “Oh, do you want the job?” 
Stranger: “Well, no. But I’m sure curious. 

How did the canaries lose their tails?” 





FIRST AID class at Oliver Corporation's Charles City, lowa plant brushes up on artificial 
respiration. Demonstrating are first-aiders Walt Roemig (left) with patient Dick Ardery and 
Jack Fritze with patient Tony Obermeier. 
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Couer 


We are unable to recall any time in the 
three years of this publication’s existence 
when we have experienced greater pleas- 
ure in acquainting readers with truly 
great men of industry than this month 
when we present some of the ideas and 
personal background of William Barnes 
Given, Jr. 

Mr. Given was born on December 7, 
1886 in Columbia, Pennsylvania, receiving 
his early schooling at the Hill School in 
Pottstown. He attended Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Sheffield 
Scientific School (Yale) from which he 
was graduated in 1908. He holds Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Commercial Science, 
New York University. 

William B. Given’s first job was with 
the Harris Trust & Savings Bank in 
Chicago, following which he served a 
short time with Wm. A. Read & Com- 
pany. In 1911 he joined the Brake Shoe 
Company as secretary to the president, 
climbed to assistant to the president in 
1916 before leaving for two years of army 
service as an officer in the Fighting 69th. 

Returning from service, Mr. Given be- 
came Assistant Vice-President of the 
Brake Shoe Company in 1919, and Vice- 
President in 1921. In 1929, just a few 
months before the stock market crash, 
he became President. He moved to Chair- 
man of the Board in September, 1950. 

Under 21 years of Mr. Given’s leader- 
ship and foresight, American Brake Shoe 
has grown to an organization of 56 plants 
in the United States, Canada and France. 
Underlying this growth and expansion of 
both plants and products has been his 
never-ending zeal for getting everyone in 
the company to carry a full share of the 
load of management. Mr. Given’s system, 
which has become known as “Bottom- 
Up Management,” leaves to foremen, su- 
perintendents and intermediate executives 
the basic job of devising work methods to 
execute top management policy. He has 
recently set down his philosophy of 
greater freedom in management in a 
book entitled, “Bottom-Up Management,” 
which has been published by Harper and 
Brothers. 

Besides his duties as Chairman of the 
Board of American Brake Shoe, William 
B. Given devotes a great deal of time to 
the various directorships he holds in other 
companies as well as to charitable and 
philanthropical work in and around 
Greater New York. A Director of the 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, he also holds 
directorships with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York and Combustion En- 
gineering - Superheater, Inc., and is a 
Trustee of Dry Dock Savings Bank. He 
serves as a Director and Executive Mem- 
ber of the Bucyrus-Erie Company. He is 
a director of the American Red Cross and 
the Legal Aid Society of New York and 
National Legal Aid Society. Mr. Given 
serves as a Trustee of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and as a Vestryman of 
Trinity Church, New York. He is also 
Director and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Episcopal Church foun- 
dation, New York. He is a Trustee of the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; a member of the Lay 
Council of the New York Academy of 
Medicine; also an Advisory Committee 
Member of the New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion and the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance; a member of the 
Yale University Committee on Endow- 
ments and Gifts. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article 
which offers some of the philosophy of 
this much admired leader of American 
industry. 
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Hydraulic Elevating Table . . . by Lyon- 


Raymond . facilitates handling of hot 


molds. 


Hydraulic elevating table 


Greene, N. Y.—Hot heavy curing molds in 
a rubber processing plant are positioned and 
carried on special hydraulic elevating tables 
designed and manufactured by LYON-Ray- 
mond Corporation. 

Slight modifications were made to the 
manufacturers’ standard hydraulic elevating 
table to meet the customer’s special require- 
ments. Serving a battery of presses, each 
table has two offset grooved wheels which 
run on angle iron tracks. 

In order that molds can be placed in the 
presses at different levels a 16-inch range of 
elevation is furnished. The top lowers to 28 
inches and raises to 44 inches. 

The table has a capacity of 2000 lbs. and 
the heavy molds roll on the top over a 
single roller mounted on the front edge of 
the top. Two stops at the back prevent the 
mold from sliding off that side. 

The top will turn 360° or can be locked 
in one fixed position. Elevation is actuated 
by a 2-speed hand pump. 

For additional information about Hydraulic 
Elevating Tables, write to LYON-Raymond 
Corporation, 285-82 Madison Street, Greene, 
N. Y. 


Lamson announces new conveyor 
film 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Material handling super- 
visors, receiving and shipping foremen, traffic 
engineers, and production executives will be 
interested in the new Lamson, 2-reel talkie 
giving typical conveyor applications in 14 
different industries. The film, “Conveyors 
That Pay Dividends”, illustrates how specific 
companies within these industries apply 
conveyors to save time, money, and man- 
power and how they speed handling opera- 
tions, decrease confusion, and _ increase 
production by improving handling methods. 

The movie visits a bottling plant, cracker 
bakery, brewery, textile factory, rubber 
company, bread bakery, business machines 
firm, farm machinery manufacturer, razor 
blade producer, drug compounder, magazine 
publisher, newspaper diistributor, electrical 
concern and petroleum supplier. 

In addition to covering a wide range of 
industrial users of conveyors, the film illus- 
trates the use of numerous different types 
of conveyors and mechanisms for directing 
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the flow of traffic. For example, the follow- 
ing are a few items which are included in 
the film: “traffic cop,”’ belt conveyors, bottle 


emptying device, deflectors, overhead con- 
veyors, inclined conveyors, adjustable con- 
veyors, live roll conveyors, central dis- 


patcher for controlling plant-wide conveyors, 
overhead chain conveyors, limit switches, 
gravity conveyors, spiral chute, vertical con- 
veyors, non-interference device, electric-eye 
control, bridge conveyor between buildings, 
cross traffic devices, and reversable cnovey- 
ors. Each of these, and many others, have 
specific jobs to do in conveying materials 
under different plant and product conditions. 

Companies included in the movie are: The 
Coca-Cola Co., Strietmann Biscuit, T. M. C. 
Schmidt & Son, Mt. Hope Finishing Co., 
U. S. Rubber Co., Hanscom Baking Corp., 
International Business Machines Corp., In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Gillette Safety 
Razor Co., Inc., Bristol-Myers Co., The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, The Courier-Journal, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and Esso Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

The film covers conveyor applications in 
receiving, temporary storage, production, 
warehouse storage, and shipping operations. 

Interested groups can arrange to procure 
the film, “Conveyors That Pay Dividends”, 
by writing to J. S. McCullough, Sales Pro- 
motion Manager, Lamson Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, New York. ‘ 


New “Little Giant” fishtape puller 


Los Angeles—Revolutionary “2 in 1” fish- 
tape puller, which combines the conventional 
hand puller with a detachable pressurized 
pulier for more difficult jobs. The “Little 
Giant” pulls from top, sides and bottom, 
and is readily adjusted to pull at any angle, 
with any desired length of ‘stroke. The con- 
trolled, automatic gripping and _ releasing 
action during operation completely eliminates 
kinking or snapping-out of fishtape. The 
sawtooth-designed holding edge fits all stan- 
dard outlet boxes, gutters, switches, etc., 
up to 8”. Made with a reversible hand grip 
to provide either left or right hand opera- 
tion. Rigidly constructed to withstand wear 
and hard usage, this efficient tool will prove 
indispensable to electricians, telephone men, 
power men, and gas company men. Literature 
may be obtained by writing the Mallasch- 
Brandt Engineering Company, Department 
T-1, 1032 No. Orange Drive Los Angeles 38, 
Calif. 


New welding head 


Waltham, Mass.—The Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Company announces the design of a 
new welding head to be used for welding 
dissimilar metals in the assembly of radio 
and other electronic tubes, as well as for 
the assembly of other small metal parts. 

This new Model I-S WELDPOWER* Head 
is a bench mounted, press type unit with 
single post mounting. Accurate electrode 
pressure is made possible through the use 
of a closed air system using a metal bellows, 
and instantaneous electrode follow-up is 
achieved by keeping the mass of the moving 
parts of the upper electrode assembly ex- 
tremely low. This feature makes possible 
many welds that are not possible with high 
inertia heads. 

The Model I-S is extremely flexible in 
application. Either 4%” or 14” electrodes can 
be used interchangeably. A simple electrode 
clamp makes electrode changing fast and 
easy. The lower electrode mounts either 
horizontally or vertically. The opening be- 
tween the faces of the upper and lower 


electrode holders is adjustable from 1” to 4”, 
thus making possible the use of relatively 
larger jigs or fixtures without impariing the 
operational features of the machine. 

Extremely small and compact, the width 
is only 342”, the height 914” and the depth 
84”. 


* Registered Trademark 


Solve quench oil purification 
problems 


Lebanon, Ind.—Solution to difficult quench 
oil purification problems at Salisbury Axle 
Works, Division of Dana Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, is discussed in new, specially pre- 
pared case history, published by the Honan- 
Crane Corporation. 

Entitled “Oil Quenching”, new bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates, with the use of actual 
photographs and schematic drawings, Salis- 
bury’s three 1500-gallon oil quenching sys- 
tems for heat-treating of automotive gears. 
Shows how installation of Honan-Crane 
Model M-10-A Purifiers reduced and main- 
tains sediment content of quenching oil well 
below maximum tolerance of .04%—keeps 
piping systems clean, free of contamination 
such as scale and other foreign matter which 
collected in tanks, pumps, feed lines and 
cooler tubes—eliminates downtime and 
cleaning problems since contaminants are re- 
moved from oil during quenching process. 


Bulletin also contains detailed operation of 
Honan-Crane M-10-A purifier, using replace- 
able cartridge-type refills of Cranite (specially 
processed Fullers earth)—explains how, in 
the Salisbury installation, these purifiers re- 
move all contaminants as they are formed, 
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allowing a continuous flow of purified 


quenching oil to the coolers. 

Case history further describes effectiveness 
of Honan-Crane Hydraulic Oil purification 
equipment used by Salisbury to maintain 
clean oil in hydraulic systems of various 
metal working machines. Tells how this 
equipment has greatly reduced downtime 
and machine maintenance. 

For copies of the case history and further 
information, write Honan-Crane Corporation, 
36 Madison Ave., Lebanon, Indiana. 


Low cost “tandem” paint heater 
for hot spray finishing 

Cleveland—A low cost, tandem-type, paint 
heater—the first production lacquer heating 
unit to list under two hundred dollars—de- 
signed exclusively for hot spray technique 
in applying all types of protective coatings 
such as lacquers, enamels, varnishes, paints, 
priming and surface compounds is now being 
marketed by the Dualheet, Inc. 

According to the manufacturer, a pioneer 
in hot spray research and techniques, the 
new paint heater introduces advanced fea- 
tures of design and utility, such as: single 
or tandem installations either mounted on 
the wall or equipped with casters for moving 
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from place to place; tandem installations 
may be ganged together in one jacket so 
that several colors are available at proper 
temperature at all times; lightweight—only 
five inches square and nineteen inches long 
—each unit weighs only twenty-eight pounds 
without material circulating system; elimina- 
tion of needless bulk and weight permits 
lower cost and allows desired portability; 
Underwriters Laboratories approved for use 
in Class 1, Group D, hazardous locations: 
cast aluminum throughout; extra sensitive 
thermostat; both temperature and pressure 
gauges included. 

Spraying of lacquers, paint, varnishes, 
etc., at elevated temperatures is fast becom- 


ing widely accepted as an important con- 
tribution to better finishing and more eco- 
nomical operation. Among the many advan- 
tages to users of the dualheet paint heater 
are: improved quality of finish; fewer coats 
needed; labor savings; savings in thinners; 
reduced rubbing and polishing; absence of 
blushing troubles; heavier coating possible; 
year-round uniformity; better protection of 


surface; savings in floor space. 

For descriptive literature on the new Dual- 
heet Tandem Type Paint Heater and author- 
itative data on hot-spray finishing write 
Dept. TI7, Dualheet, Inc., 10118 Detroit Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Portable oxygen therapy unit 


Pittsburgh—A portable model of the M-S-A 
oxygen therapy unit has been introduced by 
Mine Safety Appliances Company. Recom- 
mended for oxygen therapy work in indus- 
trial and fire fighting emergencies, unit fur- 
nishes a flow of oxygen on _ inhalation, 
satisfying automatically any breathing de- 
mand of the wearer. 

Capable of supplying oxygen needs for ap- 
proximately 90 minutes, instrument is 
mounted on a lightweight metal frame with 
a clamp and leather handle for easy handling. 
Complete unit consists of a half-mask face- 
piece, pressure regulating assembly, flexible 
breathing hose, a 40 cu. ft. capacity oxygen 
cylinder. 

According to the manufacturer, unit is 
particularly suited for treatment in cases of 
cardiac emergencies, gas, smoke and carbon 
monoxide inhalation. For Bulletin CW-6 de- 
scribing it, write Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Braddock, Thomas and Meade 
Streets, Pittsbugh 8, Pa. 


Light duty portable elevator 
with higher lift 


Chicago—A portable elevator has been 
added to the Barrett “5-Hundred” line, with 
a full 7-foot lift, as compared with the 5-foot 
lift of the regular “5-Hundred” model. 

The new unit is a standard model, manu- 
factured on a production basis and priced 
accordingly. It was developed to meet the 
need in many establishments for a higher 
lift in this 500-pound capacity machine. 

The 7-foot lift increases the height to 
which materials can be piled, in keeping 
with current trend to make more complete 
use of overhead space; also gives elevator 
greater range of usefulness for overhead and 
ceiling repairs. 

Other units of the Barrett “Hundred” line 
of production model portable elevators are 
the “10-Hundred” of 1000 lbs. capacity, and 
the “20 Hundred” of 2000 lbs. capacity. 

Applications include stacking materials, 
serving storage racks, loading and unloading 
motor trucks, placing dies in machines or 
racks, holding long or awkward work pieces 
for machines, overhead maintenance jobs. 

New Bulletin 5131 on standard model port- 
able elevators will be mailed upon request 
by Barrett-Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western 
Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 
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For your information 


NEW catalogue on “Safety-Step” ladders 
is available from the Ballymore Company, 
Wayne, Pa. : 

A new book which will enable decorators, 
designers, architects, engineers, industrialists, 
merchandisers and the average homemaker 
to predict how a color will look under any 
one of the eight colors of white light now 
available, was announced here today by 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. Copies of the 
new “Color Is How You Light It” book, num- 
ber FL-420, may be secured from the Ad- 
vertising Department of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., 87 Union Street, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, at 50¢ a copy... . 

TIMESTUDY FUNDAMENTALS FOR 
FOREMEN by Phi! Carroll, now revised and 
enlarged to include recent developments in 
effective timestudy procedures and applica- 
tions, was published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company in June. The practical in- 
formation this book contains will be of help 
to foremen, supervisors and union leaders 
who want to know how to use timestudy as a 
tool to improve job performance and increase 
production per man per hour. The price is 
$3.00. McGraw-Hill’s Book Information Serv- 
ice, 327 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
will supply further details upon request... . 

“How to Run A Drill Press” is the title of 
a new manual, for shop men, recently an- 
nounced by South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend 22, Indiana (25¢). .. . 

“Little Giants of Power’, a new booklet 
issued by AC Spark Plug division of General 
Motors describes its spark plug with the 
patented Coralox insulator, which is said to 
be the most important spark plug improve- 
ment since AC’s invention of the one-piece 
plug. For copy write Company at Flint, 
Mich. ... 

New Catalog #38 is available free from 
Rotor Tool Company, 17325 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. Rotors’ complete line of 
air tools is illustrated, with application photos 
and specs. ... 

“Grits That Grind,” a new Norton Com- 
pany color motion picture on abrasives and 
grinding wheel manufacture is now ready 
for immediate showing. Available free of 
charge on loan by writing to “Grits That 
Grind,” Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Copies may also be purchased... . 

Light weight Schedule 5 stainless pipe is 
described in a new set of data sheets published 
by Carpenter. Advantages of light walls that 
conserve critical alloys and reduce installa- 
tion costs are outlined, and technical data on 
wall thickness, pressures, etc. are given. 
Copies of the Schedule 5 data sheets can be 
secured from The Carpenter Steel Co., Alloy 
Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


A man of words rather than deeds fs like a 
garden full of weeds. 











"I'll say it's hot—I'm practically bar- 
becued.” 





| Who's Doing What 


PPOINTED Sales Engineer for Osborn 
Mfg. Co.: A. J. Steffens, Jr... . 

Named works manager at Ambridge (Pa.) 
plant of National Electric Products Corp.: 
Leo F. Brown... . 

Everett Hicks, manager, Norton Company’s 
grinding Machine Divn., is appointed to In- 
Industry Advisory Committee of Office of 
Price Stabilization. ... 

Board of Regents of General Motors In- 
stitute, at its first meeting following seating 
of new members, announced election of 
George Mann, Jr., general manager of AC 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors, as 
the new chairman of the Board, and Edward 
B. Newill, vice president and general man- 
ager of Allison Division, as vice chairman... . 


Industrial Tape Corp., a subsidiary of John- 
son & Johnson at New Brunswick, N.J., an- 
nounces appointment of George A. Fitzgerald 
as sales manager of Automotive Products, 
and John L. Callahan as merchandising di- 
rector. 

A. L. Mettler, manager of systems and pro- 
cedures division of The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Systems and Procedures As- 
sociation of America. The board of directors 
also elected to national offices John W. Has- 
lett, of Shell Oil Company, New York, vice 
president; James Thomson, of U. S. Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, treasurer, and John H. 
Penny, of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Balti- 
more, secretary... . 

In a series of appointments the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich., named H. F. 
Muntz, vice president (export sales); M. M. 
Raymer, vice president (export) and director; 
R. S. Poole, vice president (domestic produc- 
tion); Power Custer, director industrial rela- 
tions. 











More than 20,000 General Motors people 
participate each year in training programs 
provided by General Motors Institute, central 
educational agency for General Motors. 


In the average $1,500 automobile there is 
already represented nearly $400 in buried 
taxes that you pay, going back to the things 
its parts are made of.—Radio’s Henry J. 
Taylor. 


“This party’s awfully dull. 
home.” 
“Well, that’ll help some.” 


I think I'll go 


Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must, like men, undergo the fa- 
tigues of supporting it—Thomas Paine. 


Johnny: “Do you think it is right to punish 
folks for what they haven’t done?” 

Teacher: “Of course not.” 

Johnny: “Well, I haven’t done my home- 
work.” 


We have done so much to raise our stand- 
ard of living; now we must raise our stand- 
ard of thinking.—John Randolph. 


A white-collar man is one who carries his 
lunch in a brief case instead of a pail. 


A magazine subscription salesman was met 
at the door by the maid: 

Agent: “I’d like to see the lady of the 
house.” 

Maid: “Lawsy, I ‘spect you would—she’s 
takin’ a bath.’’—McCall Spirit. 
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Portrait of a 


VANISHING 
AMERICAN 


I 


Here is a member of a soon-to-be-extinct group of 


Americans. 

It is the picture of a self-made rich man. 

He started out in life as an ordinary American boy, 
with just ordinary ability and ordinary brains, but 
he had extraordinary ambition. 

He wanted to do something that is now considered dis- 
graceful in the United States: he wanted to become 
a rich man. 

And he did so—in fact, he made a million dollars! 

And in doing so he became a public enemy in the eyes 
of the politicians who wanted to use income taxes 


for the purpose of social reform. 


II 


But no young men of today will be allowed to repeat 
this “social crime,” which consisted of building a 
new business, finding investors willing to supply 
the tools, creating 6,500 new jobs, finding customers 
for a new product that never existed before, and 
paying out $100 million in payroll and $10 million 
in dividends while he was making $1 million for 
himself. 

There are two guarantees that this can no longer happen 
in America: the personal income tax that takes away 
more than 90% of a “rich man’s” income, and the 
corporation income tax that takes away the earnings 
that every new business must have if it is to grow. 

The first—the personal tax—insures that a man cannot 
get rich even if he is stupid enough to keep trying. 

The second—the corporation tax—insures that even if 
he does keep on trying, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will pull the rug from under him. 


III 


The reformers do not seem to realize that rich men— 
even bad rich men—cannot help but benefit the 
economy. 

Suppose rich men spend their millions foolishly—spend 
them on yachts, palaces, shooting lodges, 

A lot of good results because the building of all these 

things furnishes employment. 






































Underwood & Underwood 

The yachts, palaces, and shooting lodges may be the 
“dead crystals” of their extravagence, but the pay- 
roll that resulted from their construction continued 
to flow effectively through the economic blood- 
stream. 

The only things that can be declared “wasted” are the 
relatively tiny amounts of natural resources used 
up in their construction. 

But every penny that anybody spends—be they rich or 
poor—furnishes employment to someone and bene- 
fits someone. 

IV 


One cannot help but wonder how the “liquidation of 
the rich” will affect the rest of us. 

Will we be better or worse off without these “greedy” 
men who are willing to make enormous efforts and 
take great risks to make money? 

As we said before, while this man was making his mil- 
lion dollars, he had to pay out $110 millions to 
others. 

To indulge his own “greed,” to get $1.00 for himself, he 
had to arrange for other people to make $110. 
This is one of the things that have made America’s 

wheels go ’round. 

The social reformers think that the wheels will keep 
going around—that good jobs and new businesses 
will continue—even though there are no men like 
this, 

They believe this rich country will be better off with- 
out rich men. 

If they are wrong, God save America! 
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How to muzzle 
the dog days 


Old man hot weather and his twin, high humid- 
ity, are going to be held in leash this summer. 
Millions of men will be dressed spring-cool and 
fall-crisp all summer long. 

What's the secret? The rayon suit! 

Its airy open-weave construction . . . its smart 
draping qualities . . . its good looks and reason- 
able price make an immediate hit with comfort- 
wise males everywhere. 

As a probable owner of one or more rayon 
suits, this story of summer ease may be old hat 
to you. But have you seen the new numbers now 
at your favorite shop? Textile and clothing man- 
ufacturers have this year surpassed themselves. 
Working with Avisco rayon they have come up 
with a wonderful array of new patterns, new 
colors and handsome styling. 

Better see them at your favorite store while 
you can still pick and choose! American Viscose 
Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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